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meang PROFIT-PLUG! 


More Sales at Premium Prices 


with International's 


Stone Ground 


WHOLE WHEAT 
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inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and 


stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Inter 


na- 
tional representative for further details today! 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sampl 
streamers, shell-talkers, bread wrappers, consumes: 


xestions on how you can eflectively merchandise 











lo your customers, s/one ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
fresh, wheaty flavor. ‘To you this means pre- 
mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 
on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be areal business stimulant for your bakery! 

lake advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 


International Savon 


MILLING COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Bokery Proved Trademark 
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A versatile family 
to package your flour 








Multiwall Consumer-size Bemilin” Dress-Print 
Paper Bags... Paper Bags... Cotton Bags... 

rough outer sheets, for non-skid stacking, beautifully printed, squared-up shelf 5- to 100-lbs., in demand by consumers 
easier handling; smooth inner sheets for packages that build impulse buying. for household uses. 


efficient dumping. 
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Angus’ Osnaburg and Bemis Special” Thre 
Burlap Bags... Sheeting Cotton Bags... and Mainstay” Twine... 
sturdy, light in color, fine finish — for popular, too, for export, because of their for bag-closing. Economical because of 
export shipment. re-use value in other countries. their quality, 


And, backing up this versatile family, 


are Bemis’ unparalleled production, 





Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


service and sales facilities. 
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A cub scout is cooperative . . . especially so when he’s 
a filled cub, as any den mother well knows! These 
youngsters are certainly cooperating to uphold the aver 
age of ninety million (yessir, 90,000,000*) sandwiches 
consumed in this country every day! And any cub—or 
anybody for that matter—can tell you that, regardless 
of the filling, it’s the bread that makes the sandwich! 

It’s you people who bake this bread that we’re proud 
to have served as bakery flour specialists all these years 

. and will take pleasure in continuing to serve. We’re 
happy that because of this specialized service, leading 
bakers all over the nation have made us first in bakery \_ 
flours! 

If you are not already making use of our specialized r 
services, why not send a part of your business our way? 


bs) Ae 
of 
We'll pay the freight on your wire or telephone call ¢ = 
. and give you the most pleasing product and service 


s 
you've ever had! 
*As estimated by the Wheat Flour Institute, so it’s authoritative ih 
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SIZE OF SOYBEAN 
CROP DOUBTED 


WASHINGTON — Trade _ informa- 
tion reaching here now casts some 
serious doubts as to the size of the 
soybean crop. Trade reports from 
agents at Decatur, DL, say that har- 
vesting reports from the lower fringe 
of the bean belt and into the delta 
indicate that bean yields 
are falling well below anticipated 
estimates of the government and pri- 
vate trade sources. These sources are 
now discounting optimistic reports 
that the bean crop will eventually 
run ahead of previous U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates and 
are sensing a final outturn closer to 
the original USDA report than the 
prospects that private crop reporters 
and USDA have indicated recently. 


area now 





PL 480 Authorizations 
To Export Edible Fats 
Will Start Nov. 1 


WASHINGTON The Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture will open up 


it procurement authorization for 
edible fat for export under provi- 

mn f Public Law 480 not later 
than N 1. Observers report that 
these ithorizations are expected to 
r ubstantial at the outset 

Recently it has been learned that 
foreign nations have increased thei 
request for edible yi] 1 move 
which ne government quarters su: 
pect i i device to iin FAS favor 
for appr il of other commodity re 
que 1 

FAS fficials say that they have 
reliabk issurance that in th case 


if Spain, for example, that this na 


tion {t i closer examination of it 
olive | production outlook may now 
buy between 100-200 million pounds 

re of edible oils than it had pre 
lously nticipated a necessary im- 
port requirements from the U.S. thi 
crop PAT 

Howeve! as a cautionary note 
FAS officials say that all their de- 
cisions now are predicated on the cur- 
rent billion dollar bility of PL 
BO fund If FAS i held to that 
level t would mean that thi Prov 
ernment can only supply about five 
xth f last year’s exports of edible 
fats through PL 480 financing 

p that the demand is taking 
final and real form FAS officials 
hope that when Con returns it 
will entually add more fiscal fuel 
to the PL 480 furnace that FAS 
will be able to meet all real demand 
for edible fats from Western Furope 
thi crop yea! 

Additionally, FAS officials believe 
that under barter provision of the 


ded PL 480 act which includes 


1 
1 
iind the Iron Curtain nations of 


Faster urope there is a major po 
hility that ye shre 1 trader ma\ 
iltimately come up with a |} barte! 
deal either direct or through trangu 
lar ! ements, which would move 
uch a ibstantial quantity of oil 
that it would ren doubt 
ibout the marketin nd crushing of 
the ex ted big crop this 
CASH ADVANCES IN CANADA 
WINNIPEG—-Reports from Ottawa 
f t that the Canadian govern- 
nt |} completed plans to provide 
pI e wheat farmer! vith cash ad- 
rm-stored wheat to be de- 
i en space | es available 
t} than interest-free loans as had 
been ru red 
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Drastic Revisions in Farm Policies 
Indicated by New Benson Conception 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


Would End Acreage 
Control System and 
Cut Corn Support 


WASHINGTON Ezra Taft Ben- 
son has enlisted the support of the 
National Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture in his proposals to end the 
concept of the basic commodity crops 
with their acreage controls and cur- 
rent flexible support system 

The Secretary of Agriculture's pro- 
posals were given unanimous support 
by the 16 members (18-man commit- 
tee) present for a meeting, and Mr 
Benson is now prepared to take his 
fight to Congress 

The proposals would mean signifi- 
cant changes from the present pro- 
gram and could have broad effects 
on agriculture and the trade 


Would Reduce Support 
Mr. Benson's first step will be to 
ask Congress to end acreage allot- 
ments for corn and to reduce the lev- 
el of support for the big feed crop to 
below 75% of parity, the legal mini- 


mum available under the flexible sup- 
port schedule of the present farm law 

It is understood from informed 
sources that Mr. Benson will ask 
Congress for full discretionary au- 
thority on price support for all farm 


commoditie but this grant is not 
likely to get congressional approval 
and that he would compromise to 
drop the corn support to not more 
than (0% of parity as soon as Con- 
gress could be persuaded to agree 


At the same time, Mr. Benson 
would halt all acreage allotments for 
corn 

When and if such a program were 
riven convressional ipproval, the Sec- 
retary would make proportionate ad- 
justments for other feed grain sup- 
port levels to bring 
line with a corn 
parity or lower 


them down into 
upport of 70% of 


These decisions were reached here 
between the Secretary and the Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Commit- 
tee of USDA. Other decisions includ- 
ed approval of a move to ask Con- 


gress to kill the present flexible sup- 
port system for all basic commodities 
a POLICY REVISION, | 





Bu.-vs.-Cwt.—USDA Makes It Official: 
No Early Change, But Threat Stays On 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
officially that it will not shift from 
the bushel to the hundredweight in 
handling next year’s Commodity 
Credit Corp. grain operations. 

This means any change will not 
come for at least another year. 

Meanwhile, USDA said, study and 
discussion of the desirability of mak- 
ing the change at a later date will 
be continued, 

The possible use of the hundred- 
weight measure at the beginning of 
the 1958 marketing year as the basis 
for CCC price support loans, ware- 
house handling and storage charges, 
sales and related activities had been 
under 


in New 


out at that conference, where Walte 
C. Berger, director of the Commod 
ity Stabilization Service, appeared as 
an Official spokesman for USDA. The 
state commissioners were told that 
further study was 
of the heavy 
grain handling trade 

The offycial USDA announcement 
it wa 


nece iry in view 


opposition from the 


aid that nfter the discussion 
declared that it would be idvisable 
to make further 
vyarding both the advantaye 
ficulties in the propo 
undertaking the shift. Among 
conside red were the 


determination rm 
ind dif 
ed change before 
factors 


need to be cer 





tain that all concerned with grain 
consideration. The proposal  jandling, from producers to ultimate 
was discussed with trade and farm users, had full opportunity to unde 
organization repre entatives at a stand just how they would be affect 
special meeting Sept “9 ed; the minimum time-lag required 
The issue also was considered at a for both CCC and the trade to revise 
national conference of state commis- regulation ind procedure ind the 
sioners and directors of agriculture possible need for legislative revision 
Hampshire of law regardin rain handling in 
News of the USDA decision came ome state 
: 
Che-Northwestern-Miller octover », 1957 
CENTENNIAL REPORT—A consolidated net income of $91,667.47 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, was reported by Moritz 
Milburn, president of Centennial Mills, Inc., in his annual state 
ment to shareholders Page 56 


UTILIZATION CONFERENCE—A report of the wheat utilization 


conference (texts of the talks there by Atherton 
Milling Co., 


dent, International 


and Fred 


Sean, presi 


Atkinson of the 


Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, on pages 7 and 14, respec 


tively) at Peoria, IL, Oct. 1-2 


Page 10 
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Walter C. Berger 
Lights Policy 


Reasoning 


WASHINGTON Speaking at the 
Iowa State Corn Picking Contest at 
Washington, Iowa, Oct, 8 Walter C 
Berger, administrator of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service and ex 
ecutive vice president of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp impressed upon his 
listeners the dual position he holds 

related in muted tones the probable 
policy course of the U.S, Department 
of Agriculture in proposals to be made 
to the next session of Congress 

Mr. Berger called the attention of 
the corn farmers to the serious prob- 
lem of the diversion of acres from 
the allotment crops of wheat and cot 
ton to other crops which add to the 
total surplus problem, He cited situ- 
ations where cotton acres have been 
shifted to grain sorghums; wheat 
acres to barley and sorghums; corn 
acres to soybeans and other crops 
He commented: “To a certain extent, 
we have simply had a reshuffling of 
the surpluses.” 

Vield Increases Cited 

Also highlighted by Mr. Berger 
were what he described as the as- 
tounding increases in yields during 
recent years one of the major rea- 
sons for the failure of controls to get 
effective production adjustment. He 
declared: “We will never quarrel with 
efficiency, of course. On the contrary, 
we are very proud of the great pro- 
ductive capacity of the American 
farmer, It is one of our great na 
In spite of current trou- 
bles, we should be grateful that our 
problems have to do with over-abund- 
ance and not with shortages, Lead 
WALTER BERGER, page %4) 


tional assets 


(Turn to 
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Urban Directors 
Propose Company 


Split Stock 


BUFFALO The 111-year-old 
Urban Milling Co. plans to 
broaden its ownership through a stock 
plit. Directors of the company have 
recommended splitting the present 
9,000 shares on a 10-for-1 basis, bring- 
ing the total to 90,000 shares 


George 


The directors 
mended that an 


have also recom- 
additional 60,000 
tock be authorized for use 
later “in case 


hares of 
omething comes up” 
in the way of future company acqui- 
itions. The company recently ac 
quired Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo 

Splitting the stock —which is sub- 
tockholders’ approval--will 
immediately reduce the price of the 
tock from $350 to around $35 a 
hare, the directors said. This will 
make for a better market, particular- 
ly in the purchase of 100-share round 
lots, they explained. To buy 100 shares 
now requires an investment of 
$35,000 

Although some of the stock will be 
owned elsewhere, control of the com 
pany will be held firmly in the hands 
of the present owners, the directors 
pointed out 


ject to 
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The Course of Farm Legislation 


FEXNHE future course of farm legislation, when 
Congr reconvem not clear. Little wa 


done, though much wa iid, in the last session 
It i ife to forecast that there will be a lot more 
talk and a welter of advice from outside sources 


ome 1 it uninformed eeking to guide, persuade 


and ut the solons as tl plot a muddied stream 

larget for attach nee again, will be Ezra 
aft Bensor ecretary of agriculture. It need 
no e, either, to predict that loans, subsidies and 
upport il loom large mid the legislative 
polemic Criticism will be as destructive as it i 


ceonstructhy 


‘Take ubsidte Already misgivings are being 
expressed by men in the rain and flour trade 
who fear the eventual itcome of current pro 

ran Subsidie too, will be attacked by som«e 
of those ho have i { most from their opera 
tion the larme Herschel D. Newsom, mastet 
of the National Grange " it is almost time for 
the | to end if pecial deals on surplus di 

posal Jote that Mr. Newsom qualifies his ad 
ice by ying “almost time Evidently, he is not 


farmers left hanging over an 


iby 1 monetary emptine In this he may be 
howing wisdom for what should take the place 
of present programs if they be ended? 

Vir. Newsom explains his point of view The 


present program of subsidized dumping of U.S 


farm products abroad through half a dozen pro 


ran is nearing the end of its economic useful 
ni The universal practice of subsidizing farm 
export likely to cause a battle between nation 
il treasurie Uncle im could win such a battle 
hands down, but in the proc of doing so would 
experience a grave loss of friends internationally 
as well as a loss of markets because of trade ar 
rangement that can be ind are being made 
imony other exportin ind importing nations 


Nations have two reasons for farm price sup 
port programs, Mr. Newsom says. One is for na 
tional security and welfare and the other is to 
ittempt to provide farm income, for labor, man 

erial ability and investment, comparable to 
that of non-farmet Yet, such programs have a 
definite impact on world trade in agricultural 


product 


The Grange policy is thi it seeks to restore 


] 


free market approach to world trade in plac 
tate dumping. How this is to be done is not 


clear. Perhaps it will be equally unclear to mem 


bers of Congress 
editor-in-chief of Time 
ind Life magazine gets into the act. He told a 


Even Henry R. Lues 
recent ithering of newsmen in Ottawa that he 
entirely opposed to the dumping of 
heat abroad by the U.S. The 
domestic over-production and the resultant dis 


urplus 
ubsidization of 


location of international wheat markets through 
dumping is economic nonsense, Mr. Luce asserted 
But he does not explain his solution 

Next on the list for congressional attack will 
Rep. Charles H. Brownson (R., Ind.) has 
ippeared early in the lists 


be loan 


Rep. Brownson proposes to set a limit on the 


imount of money which may be loaned to a farm 


er or farming corporation by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Giving rise to some indignation is the 
eport that the Campbell Farming Corp., founded 
Gen. Thomas D. Campbell, reputed as the bi 
est individual grower of wheat in the world, re 
ived $312,998 from CCC in 1956. The city people 
the representative say ire getting awful tired of 
this unconscionable burden on their economy. Pre 
dicting that farm legislation will be the big issue 
in the next se m of Congre he comment 


There could be i big revolt.’ 


Rep. Brownson say A lot of money has been 
paid to only a few farmer What we aim to d 
particularly is to take wd care of the family 
type farm, and not subsidize the big corporation 
farming operations.” Mr. Brownson, by the way, 
describes himself as “a city man.”’ Perhaps it is 


from the city men that attacks on farming policy 
vill come. 

Finally, will Congre once again be asked to 
The National 


would et 


look at the “two-price” systen 
Grange favors it for wheat. Farmet! 
one rate in the domestic market and then accept 
i lower rate in the world market. The proposal 
ot short shrift in the last session. It is entirely 
possible that it will be raised again 

Whatever happens, agriculture will be a major 
topic in Washington 


Buffalo Celebrates a Birthday 


UFFALO, queen cit f the flour producing 
vorld, is celebrating the 125th anniversary o 


its incorporation as a city. Congratulations from 


its fellow-flour citi ire in order, even from Min- 
which Buffalo superseded as the leading 


center in 1930 


neapol 
flour producin 
Kansas City tried to provide some tough com 
petition for Buffalo in the 1930's even passing Min 
neapolis to take second place toward the end of 
the decade. Minneapolis regained that position in 
the year 1943 to 1946, inclusive, and again in 
1953, but nce then Kansas City has been its 
Buffalo 
feel too proud of their 


master, though still trailin 
Lest the Buffal 
upremacy, it may be vell to remind them that 
the Minneapolitans provide a home for the head 
quarters of the three largest milling companies in 
the U.S., if not in the world. (It is hard to say, un 
equivocally, “in the world” because the British are 
coy about revealing the size of their operations 
though one firm clai to have more individual 
plants than the US ider.) Kansas City, too, i 
the home of some substantial milling groups 
Today the accent 
nothing like the events of 1812 are likely 


t year the Canadians, some 


n cooperation rather than 
rivalry; 
to reoccur for in th 
perhaps from Toront itself destined to become 
idquarters, swooped down 


an important flour he 


yn Buffalo and burned the pioneer settlement t 
the round. The Americans returned the compli 
nent in 1813. Since then relations have been tran 
quil and cooperation is no more pronounced than 


mn the technical level as re presented by the opera 


tive millers and the cereal chemists through the 
( pect ve associations 

Minneapolis and Kansas City have drawn free 
ly on the Buffalo trainin round for their key 
xecutives, an outstanding example being Gerald 
5. Kennedy, president of the Mill National Fed 
eration. And Buffalo's Lyle Mertz is currently 


if the Associati 


reivnin 


tive Millers 


is president yn of Opera 


a GREAD 16 YHE STAPF OF LIPS 

EFFICIENCY UNDER-RATED—There 
seems to be a reluctance on the part of some of 
our agricultural leaders to emphasize the import 
tance of lowering the per unit cost of production, 
for fear that the subsequent efficiency may con 
tribute to our so-called burdensome surpluses 
We cannot dismiss the fact that farm surpluses 
present a real knotty problem, but we can dismiss 
the contention that inefficiency leads to a cure.— 
Dr. Russell Coleman, executive vice president, 
National Plant Food Institute, in a talk before a 
meeting of the American Agricultural Editors’ 
Assn. in Washington. 
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Transportation 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Revolution 


Brings MNF Warning 


T 


CHICAGO--The current revolution 


the transportation of grain and 
rain products is causing concern 
imong flour millers Already the 


committee of the 
Villers National Federation has sug- 
ested that the developments be pro- 
med for discussion at the feder- 

annual convention in Washing- 
ton next April, because of their po- 
il impact on the industry. 


portation 


MNF, in a preliminary examination 
of the problem, states that several 

ncidental developments are con- 
tributing to the situation 


First, the movement of wheat by 
truck is growing at a tremendous 
ite. This is the case both as to vol- 


ime of grain so handled and the dis- 
of hauling. A decade or so ago, 
unusual for wheat to be 
rucked as much as 100 miles, but 
v it is common for truck shipments 
rain to go far greater distances 
It is an everyday occurrence to hear 
ibout the wheat by 
truck from Pennsylvania to the Caro- 
from the Dakotas to Minne- 
ipol from Texas to Kansas City 
ind from Montana to Los Angeles, 
just t of the regular 
routes which wheat is taking in large 
quantities by motor transport. 
Secondly, there are signs of an ex- 
pansion in the volume of water-borne 
hipments of wheat and flour on the 
larger rivers in the central area of 


tances 


it was 


movement of 


mention a few 


the country Barges are carrying 
the commodities from Minnesota 

1 Kansas as far southeast as the 
Knoxville-Chattanooga area, MNF 
points out. There are no signs of a 
major revival in coastwise shipping, 
but this is always a possibility 

rh rise in rail freight rates is 


ited as one reason for this switch 
transportation methods. The car- 


rier have suffered from rising ex- 
pen but they have no other meth- 
xi to combat this than to raise rates 


forms of 
mushroomed be- 
f this. It is only recently that 
rail executive have begun to 
think that maybe they have been 

and that the must reduce 


(heaper and more elastic 
portation have 


rates in order to keep wheat and flour 
traffic on their rails 

MNF comments that the invasion 
by trucks and river barges of what 
has been an almost exclusive rail 
movement is much more serious to 
millers than just a matter of rates, 
no matter how important the latter 
may be. As water and highway trans 
portation grow, the transit system 
is weakened. The weakening process 
could well continue until this system 
is destroyed. 

The transit system is a vital part 
of the grain products industry. It has 
permitted the industry to develop in 
various convenient locations between 
the areas of production of wheat and 
the areas of greatest consumption. A 
serious weakening of the transit sys- 
tem might well make many mill lo- 
cations obsolete and seriously depre 
ciate the value of other locations 

If the transit system goes into dis- 
card, there would probably be a 
wholesale relocation of flour mills 
MNF suggests 

Since outside influences are at work 
in bringing about this state of affairs 
there is little that the millers can do 
about it, except bring it to the at- 
tention of the rail executives, MNF 
concludes. 


——SREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Biscuit Production 


WINNIPEG—Smaller amounts of 
plain and fancy biscuits and soda 
biscuits, but increased quantities of 
ready-to-serve cereals, were report 
ed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in its survey of processed foods pro 
duction in the second quarter of 
1957. 

Production figures for that period 
with last year’s comparable statistics 
in parentheses, include plain and fan 
cy biscuits 51,042,596 Ib. (54,065,423) ; 
soda biscuits 10,140,680 Ib. (12,428.- 
883); ready-to-serve cereals 26,266 
992 Ib. (24,773,469); dry macaroni 
20,570,928 Ib. (22,056,332); canned 
macaroni 9,155,852 lb. (9,674,327) 
and prepared cake mixes 7,441,924 
Ib. (12,417,186) 
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MARKETING COSTS—The cost of food transportation is discussed in a new 
publication of the Agricultural Marketing Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The chart above shows how the transportation bill has out- 
stripped the cost of food in 15 years. The 23-page booklet is available as 
USDA Miscellaneous Publication No. 738 from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 15¢ per copy. 
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Lewis E. Russell 


L. E. Russell, Former 
Pillsbury Executive, 
Dies of Heart Attack 


MINNEAPOLIS 


16, at one time 


Lewis bk. Russell 
i divisional vice presi 
dent of Pillsbury Mills, Ine., and with 
the former Doughnut Corporation of 
America, died Oct. 6 following a heart 
attack. Mr. Russell retired from Pilb 
bur thi operate the 
Biltmore inn in Edina, a restaurant 
offering bakery foods for take-home 
sale 

Mr. Russell joined Pillsbur after 
14 years in the food and baking in 
dustry, during which time he was as 
sociated with Doughnut Corporation 
of America, now DCA Food Indu 
tries, Inc. and was made vice presi 
dent of Pillsbury in 1945, becoming 
director of mix 
1949. He wi 
tion of all consumer mix item 

Mr. Russell wa 
Pa. He wa 
Idina Rotary, a member of Gyro In 
Interlachen © 
Club, St. Stephen's Episcopal church 
Edina Masons, Scottish Rite, and the 
American Society of 


nee! 


ummet! to 


manufacturing in 
responsible for produc 


born in Pottstown 
a charter member of the 


ternational ountry 


Bakery Engi 


Survivors include his widow, Betty 
two daughter Bett Lou and Patri 
cia Jane hi 


brothers 


parent and three 





Profit 


Glidden Announces 
Plant to Produce 
Edible Protein 


INDIANAPOLIS A new ™4 mil 
lon edible protein plant reported to 
be the world’s first facility for com 
mercial production of this soybean 
derivative, will be 
by the Glidden Co 
chairman and 
nounced 


constructed here 
Dwight P. Joyce 
president, has an 


The new plant, Mr. Joyce said, will 
make a contribution to better human 
nutrition through the production of 
concentrated edible latest 
Glidden's 
scientists. Con 


proteins 
research ichievement of 
chemurgy division 
struction of the new plant will begin 
immediately, Mr. Joyce said 

rhe new protein product will be 
marketed under the registered trade 
mark, “Promine Promine, when in 
corporated in staple foods, builds up 
protein levels to considerably higher 
nutritive standards and imparts many 
desirable physical characteristics to 
uch products, Mr. Joyee said 

The soybean-derived protein is the 
result of years of research by Glid- 
den chemurgy division, and it has 
tested exhaustively in many 
leading food laboratories throughout 
the US.. Mr 


Promine has been available in lim 


been 


loyee said 


ited quantities for the past three 
yeu It promise i wide variety ol 
uses in bakery products, all types of 
breakfast food enior foods, baby 
foods, dessert and scores of other 


food items, Mr. Joyce said 

The plant will be operated by Glid 
den's Chicago-based chemurgy divi 
sion. Richard ©. Westley, vice presi 
dent, directs operations of the divi 
ion, Which operates a 3 million-bush 
el grain elevator and soybean process 
ing plant in Indianapolis, as well as 
two large elevators and a processing 
plant in Chicago 


ene S THE STAFF OF Lire 


CANADIAN PRICE INDEX 
WINNIPEG Canada’s wholesalk 
1935-39 base 
moved downward negligibly between 
July and August to 227.6 from 228.2 
iccording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The index of farm product 
prices dropped slightly to 212.6 from 
212.7. The animal products index ad 
anced to 271.3 from 270.2 


price index, on the 


Improvement Achieved 


By Centennial Mills 


SEATTLE Consolidated net it 
come of $91,667.87 for the fiscal yea 


ended June 30, 1957 vas reported 
by Moritz Milburn, president of the 
Centennial Mill Ire in m innual 
tatement to shareholdet Net in 
come compare with a consolidated 
net lo f $47,883.55 in the previou 
fi cal YCal 

In makit | report Mr. Milburn 
tated Highly competitive condi 
tion n the flour riddir industr 
have continued and have resulted ir 
ridiculous! y profit irgins. The 
problem of ea ! return for Cen 
tennial stock! le their sizable 
investment ha been made difficult 
by area-wide 1 industry-wide di 
position to sell the flour uutput at 
inadequate profit mar; During 
thi period intense competition 
circumstance developed which re 
ulted in the ce} ! if x flour mill 


in the Pacific 
past two yea! 


Northwest during the 
The Centennial board of director 
has been highly concerned about the 
unfavorable earnings results and has 


een 1 it that the company main 


tained a trong financial position 
durin thi dificult period, Plants 
have not only been well maintained, 
hut iho! iving device have been 
installed in order to improve com 


pany efficiency ind to allow the re 
duction of unit production costs, The 


sts to the company of a $100,000 
ear increase in its salary and wage 
iccount has been minimized by re 
ductions in personnel wherever pos 
ble. Close serutiny is now, and will 
bn riven to all phases of our oper 
ition oO that improved earnings can 
by ichieved a oon a condition 
permit Increased Olume of flour 


CENTENNTAT 








George W. BP. Heffelfinger 
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Allan Q. Moore 


George W. P. Heffelfinger to Head 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange 


MINNEAPOLIS George W. P. 
Heffelfinger, executive vice president, 
k. H. Peavey & Co., and president, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., was elect- 
ed president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, succeeding Howard I, Me- 
Millan. Mr. Heffeifinger has been a 
member of the exchange board of 
directors since 1947, He will be the 
65th president in the exchange’s 76- 
year history 

Philip S. Duff, vice president, Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., was elected 
first vice president. Allan Q. Moore, 
vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
was elected second vice president, 
representing milling. 

P. If. Paquette, executive vice pres- 
ident, Osborne - MeMillan Elevator 
(Co., was elected a director for two 
yeu! representing terminal eleva- 
tor Ralph H, Hegman, vice presi- 


dent, Kellogg Commission Co., wa 
named a member of the board of arbi 
tration for two years. 

Directors re-elected for two-yeat 
terms were D, E 
Cereal 


Fraser, president 
Grading Co representing 
shippers; ‘Truman J. Beggs, vice pre 
ident, Russell - Miller, representin 
country elevators; John S. Gage, di 
rector of grain operation 
Mills, Inc., representing milling; and 
Ralph C. Bagley, president, George 
C. Bagley Elevator Co., representing 
country elevators 

Members of the board of arbitra 
tion re-elected for two years are O 
ear F, Clayton of Emory C. Ensign 
independent trader 

Re-elected to the board of appeal 
are D. C. Moore, Pillsbury, H. W 
King, Van Dusen-Harrington, and L 
FE. McCabe, McCabe Co 


General 





Less Winter Wheat Acreage 
Being Placed in Soil Bank 


WASHINGTON—A big drop in the 
number of sign-ups of winter wheat 
“allotment” land for the 1958 acreage 
reserve of the soil bank is shown in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 


progre report 


According to reports from the 36 
tates in the commercial wheat area, 
94,181 reserve agreements, 
coverin 2 544.736 acres, had been 
igned by farmers for the five-week 
period ended Sept. 27. The 1958 win- 
ter wheat acreage reserve sign-up be- 
yan Aug. 26 and was closed Oct, 4. 


icreape 


Through a comparable period a 
year ago, 6,392,561 acres had been of- 
fered to the soil bank through signing 
of 106,485 agreements for the winter 
wheat acreage reserve, At the end of 
the winter wheat sign-up period last 
year a total of 10,690,000 acres was 
reported before some later cancella- 
tions 

Last year the sign-ups increased 
considerably prior to the closing date, 
but officials this year do not expect 
any major additions to be disclosed 
during the final period of the sign- 
ups. Restrictions on participation and 
good soil moisture are partly respon- 
sible for the lag. 

Intended by the government as a 
surplus-reducing plan parched South- 


west farmers viewed the 1957 acreage 
reserve operation as a reliel progran 
which kept their heads above the w 
ters of hopeless debt. This year most 
allotment acreage in the area ha 
been seeded into wheat, in many 
cases overseeded by farmers who will 
pay the penalty on this exce grain 
in hopes of marketing it later if an 
other drouth comes along 

The 1958 winter wheat acreage re¢ 
serve sign-up was started a week 
earlier than in 1957 and was contin 
ued for six weeks as compared with 
five weeks last year. The fifth week 
of the 1958 sign-up is compared with 
the fourth week of the 1957 sign-up 
to show how the program compart 
in the next to last week of sign-up 
For the 1958 sign-up so far report 


ed, the acreage per contract | 27 
acres as compared with 60 acres a 
year ago The average amount ol 


money per contract is running around 
$546.61 for 1958 as compared with 
$1,057.11 a year ago 

Participating farmers so far in th 
1958 program will be eligible for pay 
ments totaling $51,479,998 if they 
comply with their agreements, The 
maximum payment during the com 
parable period a year ago totaled 
$112,566,626. 
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Harry A. Bullis Declares Economy 
Is Basically as Strong as Ever 


Statement for the press by Harry 
4. Bullis, Chairman of the Board, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Oct. 
7, 1957. 


I believe our economy is basically 
is strong as ever, that the current 
fourth quarter will be good and that 
1957 will go down in history as a 
record yea! 

On the other hand we must re- 
nember that in a free economy such 
is ours where the freedom to work, 
to spend, and to invest is not con- 
trolled by the state through intimi- 
dation or force of arms, there will 
ilways be shift and flux. There will 
be high points and low point No 
boom can last forever 

By the same token we should em- 
phasize that there i 
reason to believe that we will have 
i major depression. There will be 
downturns, of course—but these are 
n the nature of “breathi: pell 
We are very likely in one 

A youth running up hill stops to 
catch hi 


absolutely no 


ight now 


breath before truggling 
on: a growing business slows up to 
consolidate its gains and then moves 
ihead again; so our economy, which 
ha outpaced itself in some areas, 
vill go forward after pausing to get 
back into balance 


Consumer Still King 

We note that the consumer is still 
king in this economy of our Right 
now this “king” is not curtailing his 
expenditures. But he is becomin; 
more discriminating. It’s up to in- 
dustry to entice him in the market 
place, We of industry must produce 
those things that will cause him to 
part with his money. 


The tight money policy is designed 








Hugh O. Horton 


Hugh Horton Retiring 
From Roanoke Mills 


ROANOKE, VA.—Hugh O. Horton 

retiring as vice president of Roan- 
oke City Mills, Inc., after 40 years 
ervice with the organization Mr 
Horton came to Roancke City Mills 
from Nashville, Tenn., as sales mana- 
ger, a position he held until 1952 when 
he became vice president in charge 
f purchasing—flour and feed mill di- 
visions. 


to restrain inflation and curb too 
rapid expansion of pliant facilities. It 
is not likely that we shall see lower 
interest rates in the near future 
Likewise it is not probable that 
prices will rise rapidiy in the months 
ahead. In other words, the stage will 
be set, for a resumption of consume! 
spending after this current plateau 
The plateau is very high, and our 
economy is now moving sideways on 
it. Gross national product, which is 
the total amount of goods and serv- 
ices produced in this nation, reached 
an annual rate of $434.3 billion in 
the second quarter of 1957, or about 
$8 billion over the big fourth quarter 
of 1956 It will probably reach a 
rate of $442 billion in the last quar- 
ter of 1957. However, much of the 
increase is the result of increased 
prices rather than increased volume 
Personal income continues its up 
ward trend with the se 
at a rate of 


cond quarter 
$342.4 billion, which was 
$17.1 billion above the second quar 
er of 1956. For the past six years 
with the exception of 1954, personal 
income has risen more than $15 bil 
lion annually 

Personal consumption expenditure 
are a great expansive force in our 
economy. These expenditures have 
been keeping pace with rising in- 
comes, and retail sales were at a new 
record high for each of the past five 
months 

This constant high demand for con 
sumption goods keeps the pressure 
on businessmen to expand plant fa- 
cilities. The shortage of labor re- 
quires that old plants and facilities 
be modernized to improve produc- 
tivity. 

The large capital outlays by busi 
ness are another great force for eco- 
nomic expansion. Expenditures for 
plant and equipment appear to be 
leveling off at an estimated $37 bil 
lion for the year, 6% above the 1956 
record 

Government expenditures are also 
a powerful factor in business momen 
tum. While defense spending may be 
slightly lower, the total of govern- 
ment disbursements will continue to 
be high 


Agricultural Situation Improving 

The agricultural situation seems to 
be improving with net farm income 
slightly better than last year 

Employment dropped 800,000 in 
August from the July peak. The drop 
was in the agricultural sector. At 
the same time unemployment de 
clined by 400,000 as students and 
housewives left the labor force. Un 
employment in August was 3.8% of 
the labor force. We still have full 
employment 

The index of industrial production 
showed no change in June, July and 
August. The fourth quarter should 
show some improvement 

Consumer prices and _ wholesale 
prices were up slightly in August, 
according to the indexes. During the 
first half of September the whole 
sale prices of farm products and pro 
cessed foods declined 

When we look at the years ahead 
and see the huge increase in the 
number of people to be fed, clothed 
and housed we should be exceedingly 
optimistic. The American people con 
tinue to demand improved standards 
of living. American business has the 
know-how and the means of provid- 
ing it for them 
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Continental Baking 
Revises Formulas 


After FDA Action 


WASHINGTON—-A preliminary in- 
unction issued Oct. 3 for the Food 
ind Drug Administration requires the 
Continental Baking Co. to stop inter- 
nhipments of bre id conflicting 
with vernment standards 

Continental attorney advised the 
court that Continental has revised its 
for and to satisfy 
FDA requests. The company was com- 
mended by George P. Larrick, com- 

yner of food and drugs, for the 


advertising 


ulas 


prompt steps taken to comply with 
the orde! 

FDA has urged bakers to review 
their bread formulas and labels in the 
light of the order issued by the court. 
Under the preliminary injunction the 


company is required to inter- 


stop 


tate shipments of white bread or en- 
riched bread which 

(1) I labeled with the names “but- 
te k bread” o1 buttermilk en- 


riched bread 


2) Contains nitrated flour, an in- 


edient not permitted by the stand- 
ird for enriched flour 

[he order also prohibits the com- 
pany from using the word “butter- 
nilk n any label for standard bread 
which contains “dried buttermilk.” 
The injunction will remain in effect 
until final decision is reached on a 
permanent injunction In granting 
the temporary injunction, the court 
told the vernment that it would ex- 
pect regulatory iction to be taken 
igainst all other firms who are dis- 
tributing products labeled in a simi- 


lar manner 


Attorneys for Continental Baking 


Co. advised the court that the use of 
nitrated flour has been discontinued 
ill its plants in the formula for 
enriched bread and that the labels 
bearing the names “buttermilk bread” 
ind ‘‘buttermilk enriched bread” have 
ilso been discontinued 
Commenting on the court’s action, 
George P. Larrick, FDA commission- 
e! iid: “This case involves play- 
in ip a single ingredient, butter- 
k, in a way calculated to create 
the impression that the bread is su- 
perior or different from standard 
vhite bread or enriched bread. Our 
tior the first step in a regula- 
tory program to secure better com 
pliance with the bread standards. We 
urge all bakers to review their form- 
i] 1 labeling for bread to insure 
that they comply with the law in all 


BREA S THE re 


Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Names G. P. Towle 
New President 


DORCHESTER, MASS 
Towle, formerly executive 
dent and general manager of 

int Mill Co. of Dorchester 


George P 
vice presi- 
Sturte- 
has been 
ompany, suc- 
Doyle, who be- 


president of the « 


eedir William T 


( es chairman of the board of direc- 
tor 

Clayton F. English, formerly pro- 
duction manager for the company 
which engineers and fabricates dry 
processing machinery, assumes the 
executive vice presidential post Jo 
eph L. Sturtevant remains treasurer 

tl corporation 

The Dorchester firm offers micron 
rinding services to industry, and en- 
gineers and fabricates a complete line 
of cron grinding equipment, dry 
batch blenders, air separators and 


processing machinery. 
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Cc. G. 


McClave 


Montana Flour Mills 


Returns Directors, 
Company Officers 


GREAT FALLS, MONT—At the 
17th annual shareholders’ meeting of 
Montana Flour Mills Co. held here 
recently R. J. Anderson, J. C. Berky, 
E. F. Galt, Newell Gough, Jr., H. M 
Hamilton, N. J. Holter, A. W. John- 
gon, C. G. McClave, J. D. Stephenson, 
A. F. Strobehn and L. E. Taylor were 
reelected directors 

At the directors’ meeting the fol- 
lowing were reelected to the offices 
indicated: C. G. McClave, president 
and general manager; J. C. Berky, 
first vice president and assistant gen 
eral manager; Harry Wallace, treas- 
urer; C. H. Wright, secretary; H. C 
Johnson, vice president in charge of 
formula feed division and 
treasurer; E. M. Murphy 
dent in charge of flow 
sistant secretary; W. V 
president in 


assistant 
vice presi 
sales and as 
Gannon, vice 
charge of production 
J. S. Hart, Retired 
Grain Man, Dies at 83 


KANSAS CITY—J. S. (Sol) Hart, 
83, well known southwestern grain 
dealer, died Oct. 1 after two years 


of failing health. In June, 1949, Mr 
Hart retired as chairman of the Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Kansas 


City, but had continued an associa- 


tion with his sons in the Hart Grain 
Co. 
Mr. Hart was a leading figure in 


Kansas grain circles for many years 
He moved to Kansas City in 1920 
from Randall, Kansas, where the Hart 
family had extensive farming proper- 
ties and operated an elevator, lumber 
yard and hardware store, In that year 
he became chief of the Kansas grain 
inspection department and in 1923 
entered the grain trade. He was a 
partner in the Denton-Hart Grain Co. 
and later in the Logan Bros.-Hart 
Grain Co. before joining in the Hart- 
jartlett-Sturtevant firm in 1933. 
He was elected president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade in 1935 
and served in many other important 
positions of the exchange. Active in 
Kansas politics, he 
lator and state senator for some 
years. Mr. Hart was active in 
many civic and fraternal affairs in his 
home town of Kansas City 
Two sons, Kenneth S 
James H. Hart 


was a state legis- 


also 


Hart and 
are associated in the 


Hart Grain Co., Kansas City. Also 
surviving are another son and a 
daughter. 





Milling Industry and Research 


Future Problems Analyzed; 
Collaboration a Necessity 


By Atherton Bean 


President, International Milling Co. 





Minneapolis 
ESPITE the popular picture of nized that many of these markets 
this industry as one in which ire in tropical and = semi-tropical 
little ha iltered for generations, areas 
deep change both economik and (d) There will be increased extrac 


Aechnical, have taken place within it tion of endosperm at given ash level 


over the last half century. We can be which will alter many other factors 
sure that change will continue, and of flour quality 
the cereal chemist is certain to be (e) The decline in differentiation 
right in the center of both the tech between spring, hard winter and soft 
nical and the economic aspect winter wheat flours, and the increase 
Let me outline me of the things in description of flours by their physi 
that can probably be expected over cal characteristics, will continue, It 
the next few year will require increased blending of 
wheats and flours by mills 
Wheat (f) The current trend toward de- 
(a) There are likely to be con emphasis of ash and protein as an 
tinued restrictions on wheat acreage — absolute measure of flour quality will 
with a shift in the balance of wheat 


continue 


qualitic particularly a reduction in 


production of the high protein types, 


" low rainfall area » into the (a) We can assume a continuation 
Soil Bank or its suces 7 of control of larger and larger seg- 
(b) There may be increased wheat ment of the baking industry by 


A PAPER PRESENTED TO THE WHEAT UTILIZATION 


RESEARCH CONFERENCE AT PEORIA 





production in the none mmercial chain organizations with competent 
area ind imaginative research and control 
(c) There will be a continuing flow departments 
of new irieti« ce ned to meet (b) We can assume a continuation 
specific disease and economic prob of the mechanization trend and a 
lems pronounced swing toward bulk han- 
— dling in large bakeries 
Flour Milling (c) An aging population may be 
(a) There is likely to be static to ifttracted to new bakery products 
slightly improved domestic consump with pecialized nutritional charac- 
tion, but of changin bakery prod teristic 
ucts Such an outline the particular 
(b) The importance of the ck a points of which I shall not try to 
a container will decline, ‘The mov discus is enough to make one rea 
ment toward bulk handlin vill put lize that we will live in a world where 
a new premium on uniformity of ideas of appropriate quality and the 
flour quality ways of achieving appropriate qual- 
(c) The export busine vill shift ity will be in constant flux. You 
old markets may be lost to mill gentlemen of the cereal chemistry 
built behind tariff wall but m profession will be in the center of 
ones will take their piace as the the discussions as to what changes 
standard of livin rise ind the hall be made and when they shall 
bread-eating population of the world be made. But for all my high regard 
grows. These new market will go for cereal chemist I must confess 
to the compani that ass thei that I am frequently and frustrating- 
requirement iccurately and supply ly impressed by how little is really 
them consistently. It should be recog known in cereal chemistry, and how 
much our batteries of tests do not 


tell us about what the baker requires 
ind what wheat to buy, and how to 
mill it for him. This depressing lack 
of knowledge gets us into trouble 
today, and L would guess that it will 
be increasingly critical as time goes 
on 

We need new methods of process 
ing and evaluation. They can be found 
provided sufficient time, money, and 
energy are applied to the quest. You 


know, in the popular mind we millers 
ire not supposed to attend meetings 
f this kind at all. We belong to an 
incient, reasonably honorable, thor 
uughly tagnant and aggressively 
inti-intellectual industry that has 
been confident for generations that 


technology might have its le 


its opportunities for 


sons and 
ome industries, 


but not for this one. Lots of text 
hooks tell us thi Lots of magazine 
irticle have described the milling 
industry in this way. I am sure the 
eneral public believes this. If you 
don't think so, try recruiting some 


Atherton Bean ATHERTON BEAN, pow ) 
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Southwest Flour Buying Heaviest 
Since Bookings of Late July 


Flour buying broke out in the 
Southwest again during the seven-day 
period ending Oct. 4, with some chain 
bakeri« and independents booking 


hard winters for 30, 60, and even a 
few for 90 days. Buying was, in some 
respects, a continuation of the inter- 
est which had broken out briefly the 
previous week and then subsided al- 
most as abruptly, Last week’s spurt 
spread to the central states and re- 
ulted in a fair amount of soft wheat 
flour busine By contrast, most mar- 
ket factors in the spring wheat mills 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-lb. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











area were not conducive to buying, 
and the week was dull and inactive 
Buying of hard winters in the 
Southwest represented the first ac 
tivity of any consequence in that area 
since the heavy bookings made late 
in Jul ind early in August. Price: 
at which sales were made last week 
were reported to be around 10¢ below 
quotations at which July and August 
bookin were made 


Buying pushed sales in the South- 


west to 246% of five-day capacity 
for the week, compared with about 
85% in the central states and only 
320% in the spring wheat mills area 


Because most bakers are now well 
supplied, the trade appears generally 
agreed that there is little likelihood 
of additional buying in quantity be 
fore the first of the year 

The over-all picture the past week 
disclosed shipping directions tending 
to decline from the heavy rate of the 
past several weeks, A similar decline 
in over-all mill running time from 
the heavy grind of recent weeks is 
also indicated 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 108% of capa 
city, compared with 112% the previ- 
ous week and 110% a year ago, Pro- 
duction was up slightly at Minneapo 
lis, in the central states and the 
Southeast, and on the North Pacific 
Coast. (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour prices here 
worked 5 to 7¢ higher last week on 
top of similar increases made the 
week, As in the previous 
period, the rise was the result of 
stronger cash wheat quotations and 
the desire of mills to cover the gap 
left by an extremely weak millfeed 
market. There was little buying in- 
terest on either rise, however, with 
baker indicated earlier that 
their own ideas of prices are consid 
erably lower than those at the mills 

Vill representatives, viewing the 
good run of bookings in the South- 
west last week, admitted that there 
purchasing of spring 
type but added that it is not likely 
to occur unless prices come down con- 
And they hasten to point 
out that the present level of millfeed 
prices, near to distress, and the rising 


having 


is room for 


iderably 


wheat costs are working against such as the industry average took amounts 
declines in flour quotation which brought their stocks up to 
Spring wheat clears were in good needs until January. On the other 
demand locally, in contrast with the hand, some of the large chains and 
over-abundance of that type reported many independents could not be 
in the Buffalo area where mill grind moved to action, even by the relative- 
has been heavier the past several ly attractive price quotations 
weeks In general, the baking industry is 
The family flour business was quiet now pretty well covered until the 
with indications that at least one mill first of the year, while some opera- 
may launch a promotional plan soon tors are taken care of well beyond 


to move its smaller, 5-lb. sizes of ad that date. In view of the fact that 
vertised brands most of the news and price action on 
Sales by spring wheat mill wheat lately have been of a bearish 
amounted to 32% of capacity for the character, the good volume of book- 
week, compared with 31% the previ ings was fairly surprising, and indi- 
ous week and 56% a year ago cated confidence that underlying fac- 
Shipments by spring wheat mill tors such as loan values and low mill- 
amounted to 114% of capacity, com feed prices will keep flour above pres- 
pared with 110% the previous week ent levels for the bulk of the year 
and 115% a year ago There was no corresponding sales 
Production by mills at Minneapoli nterest among the family flour trade 
the past week amounted to 109% of This group is well covered in most 


capacity, compared with 106% a weel instances until the first of the year, 
earlier and 111% a year ago. Produc and apparently mills were not push- 
tion by mills of the interior North ing sales in that direction. Many 
west amounted to 125% of capacity family flour buyers still own uncom- 
compared with 128% a week earlier pleted contracts at lower than cur 
and 118% a year ago. Production by rent family price levels, an additional 


mills of the Northwest amounted to deterrent 


119% of - capacity, compared with Export interest is light, and only 
120% a week earlier and 114% a year cattered Latin American business is 
ago being done. In both domestic and ex- 

Quotations Oct. 4, 100-lb. cottor port fields clears were slow to move 
earlots Minneapoli prin tandard Shipping directions are generally 
patent $5.977 6.07, sprir hort $6.07 low. Normally, October is one of the 


W617, high gluten $6.3206.42, first 


peak months of flour production, and 
Clear $5.22@5.80, whole wheat $5.97 


more often than not is the top month 
6.07; family flour $6.45 for unadvert if the year in that respect. However, 
ised brands, $7.35 for advertised jt now appears unlikely that any rec- 
brands ords will be set for that month this 


Southwest goes 


Kansas City: Largest sales of hard 
winter wheat flour since the big sea 
sonal bookings at the end of July 
were consummated by mills in the 
Southwest last week. Sale 


Prices closed the week about 10¢ 
higher than a week ago for bakery 
flours, after dipping to the lowest 
point on the crop. Family prices were 
unchanged to 20¢ higher 


amounted Quotations Oct. 4, Kansas City, car- 


to 246% of five-day capacity con lot cottons: Hard winter wheat bak- 
pared with 103% the previous weel ery short patent $5.63 @5.68, standard 
and 23% a year ago. Only 2% of last 95% patent $5.53@5.63, straight $5.43 


week's business was for export o1 5.53; established brands of family 
government accounts flour $6.6577.20; first clears $4.65% 
A flurry of buying by bakers Oct. 1 1.95, second clears $4.55@4.60, 1% 
resulted in some substantial booking ish clears and higher $4.35@4.55 
by several chain groups and a small Wichita: Mills operated five days 
percentage of independent In some it capacity last week. Domestic sales, 
instances the bakers took on an addi confined almost entirely to bakery 
tional 90-day supply, but other 


added flour, averaged 177%, compared with 


only 30 or 60 days to their previou 67% the preceding week and 25% a 
commitments. Some independent bak year ago. Export sales were negli- 
ers who had not booked as far ahead (Continued on page 


Increase in Semolina Price 
Fails to Stimulate Buying 


The durum and 





emolina market Prices on durum wheat delivered 





during the seven-day period endin at Minneapolis Oct. 4 were as fol- 
Oct. 4 were little changed from the lows: 
previous week, A 15¢ increase Sept ee on ee $2.4002.43 
27 in the price of semolina failed to e N amber or better 9@2.42 
p amber or better 7@ 40 
generate any interest beyond th cedinne te i ames wo bares @2.39 
usual price-date-of-shipment buying Med durum or better 30 2.38 
; Mediu ‘ durum or better 2.28@ 
which has prevailed for several week 
Durum wheat receipts picked uy DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
slightly the past week, just enough t products output of mills report 
oe , rhe Northwestern Mille ach 
offset mill grind, and prices advanced iy Rae inh eon 
l¢ as the new period opened Oct. 7 5-day wk Wkly % 

y > » J as 1 en pro of ca 
Running time at the mills was ju " ua == 
shade less the past week than in the 165.500 184.329 18 
previous period ms wer gat ys} ae 


Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 118% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 122% the > 
previous week and 111% a year as - 


Crop year 
production 
14,534 


99% 400 
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Millfeed Business 
Slumps, Prices 


Off Sharply 


The millfeed business hit a pro 
nounced slump in the seven-day peri- 
od ending Oct. 4 as a result of unsea- 
sonably warm weather, lack of inte 
est on the part of buyers, and com- 
petition from other feed grains and 
reviving pastures. Prices were al- 
most universally down from the pre- 
vious period, some as much as $5.25 
ton. There were some reports of quo 
tations lower than any since the earl; 
1940’s, with little prospect of revival 
during the current week 

One of the principal reasons as- 
signed for the sluggish sales was the 
general price weakness in feeds and 
grains. Most feed mills expected to 
reduce their price quotations $1 to 
$2 ton last week. Dealers naturally 
back off from inventories when price 
weakness creates apprehension oi 
further declines. Other contributing 
factors were extensive field work in 
seeding fall acreages and harvesting 
of grain sorghums and other late 
crops in many areas 

Mills last week ran mostly four 
days, some five days, which was an 
average below the previous week 
Hope was expressed for better runs in 
the current week. In a few instances 
the shaving of running time last week 
was caused by shortages of ingred 
ient stocks, with spot soybean meal 
and fats rather scarce 

Formula feed orders’ generally 
came in slower last week in the 
Northwest than in the 
week. Most mill repreesntatives said 
business was quiet and placed the 
reason on the excellent dry, sunny 
weather which farmers in this area 
had been anxiously awaiting to help 
dry their soybeans and corn. Yield 
prospects for grain sorghums, corn 
and soybeans were generally very 
good and feed grain prices moved 
downward. 

All in all, formula feed prices 
dropped sharply and were generally 
$2 ton lower last week compared 
with the previous period. Soybean oil 
meal, for example, was down $4.50@5 
ton, and other feed ingredients (meat 
protein, molasses) also declined, con 
tributing to the lower formula feed 
prices 


previou 


The formula feed business was 
draggy during the week ending Oct 
4, and many factors drew the blame 
in the central states. One of the 
major factors, however, observers re- 
ported, was the low return farmer 
were receiving for some of their prod- 
ucts. This makes them more willing 
to cut corners wherever they can 
frequently to the extent that good 
feeding practices are not followed 

For instance, many hog raisers 
were running their hogs in corn fields 
as long as possible. Excellent fall 
pastures also were helping some ani- 
mal producers skimp on the propor- 
tion of formula feeds in rations. Low 
priced grain also seemed to be work- 
ing against formula feed consump- 
tion. The consensus now is that the 
best thing that can happen for feed 
business is an outbreak of 
weather 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 


cold 


of those areas, reported production of 
54,529 tons of millfeed last weel 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 57,219 tons 
in the previous week and 55,999 tons 
in the corresponding week of a yeat 


ago 


quae 


Te , 
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Mill Hedging Brings Sharp 
Rise in Wheat Futures 
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October 


th 
only 


Wheat 
light 

1,448 cars, 
for CCC 
fairly steady 
for daily arrivals 
ier at the close, but the Minneapolis 
December price advanced enough to 
about offset the lower premiums. At 


were helped by 
totaled 
100 of these 
market held 
demand 
basis Was eas 


prices 
offerings 
with 


which 
about 
The 
with a 
The 


account 


good 


the close Oct. 4, No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, or No. 1 Northern Spring 
wheat, through 11% protein traded 


at 3@5¢ over the December price; 
12% protein 3@6¢ over; 13% protein 
5a@8¢ over; 14% protein 6@11¢ over; 
15% protein 10@15¢ over; 16% pro- 
tein 13@19¢ over; 17% protein 174 
23¢ the December. Minneapolis 
December wheat closed at $2.28 Oct. 
1. The protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 14.06%, 
compared with 13.65% the same week 
last year 
Demand held 
um wheat and 
trading higher 
medium milling 
showed an advance 
changed to 2¢ 
moving 1 
8.) 


over 


average 


choice 


good dur- 
durum 

the 
also 
un 
poor 
(See 


for 
milling 
The top of 
durum schedule 
Others were 
with the 
slowly 


was 


higher 
grades ither 
tables 


The 


on pare 
approximate range 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 4 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


of cash 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 
na $ 1a 
i lw 
I 1a 
I’ “tl 
it ia 9 
i $2.4 
j 11@2.4 
} ul 1 
’rotein pre i f er 17% l¢ eacl 


fest Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


ne er ! ‘ b. over g i 
discount each nder 58 Il 
Prices Swing Up 
Hard winter cash wheat values at 
Kansas City swung upward in the 
week ending Oct. 7, the advances 
imounting to 14 @2%¢, and coming 


mainly on the stronger basic option 
price 

Changes in alues occurred on 
wheat in the ordinary and up to 
12.50% protein brackets. On the low 
ide of the range premiums on ordi 
nary dropped l¢ nd on wheat of 
12% and 12.50% protein fell %¢. The 
high side of the ordinary premium 
structure was up '%¢. The basic De 
cember option inere ed 2\4¢ 


Although receipt it Kansas City 
were enlarged from the previous week 


412 cars compared with 310—cash 


sales were not ubstantial because 
much of the wheat was not earmark 
ed for competitive ale. Sales indi 
cated by the Board of Trade amount 


ed to 95 cars, starting off good in the 


early part of the week, but dwindling 
to 10 cars on Oct, 5 

Receipts were the largest since the 
end of August, bearing out the fact 
that many interior subterminal and 
country elevator re reducing thei: 
stocks to make room for the feed 
grains that are starting to come in 

Demand wa rated a quite good 
for wheat with good milling quali- 
ties. Ordinary and off-grade blending 
wheat met with duller interest. A 


spurt in flour busine early last w eek 


was regarded as a spur to sustained 
demand for future receipt 

Premiums wer quoted Oct. 7 a 
follows: Ordinary 2%@1é¢ under the 
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PEORIA, ILL.-—A cross section of 
the milling industry—representatives 
of management, production, research, 
engineering and products control 
met with government research work- 
ers at the second annual wheat utiliz- 
ation research conference here on 
Oct, 1-2 

Organizing the discussions were the 
Northern and Western Utilization Re- 
search and Development Divisions of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the technical advisory committee 
of the Millers National Federation. 

lo meet the 52 representatives 
from the milling industry were 40 
government workers four from 
Washington; three from Albany, Cal., 
headquarters of the western division, 
and 33 from the Peoria division. 

One milling technologist comment- 
ed that the conference was an excel- 
lent opportunity for the industry to 
air its problems and to give the gov 
ernment research workers the means 
of learning the needs of the trade in 
wheat research. The success of the 
second conference, he feels, indicates 
the need for a continuation of the 
program. Suggestions have been made 
that another conference be held in 
1958, either at Peoria or at Albany 

Presiding over the opening session 
was W. D. MacClay, director of the 
northern division and the welcome 
was voiced by G. W. Irving, Jr., dep- 
uty administrator of the Utilization 
Research and Development, Agricul- 
tural Research Service. Atherton 
tean, president, International Milling 
Co., underlined the importance of re- 
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search to the milling industry and he 
was followed by F. R. Senti, head, 
cereals crops, northern division, who 
spoke about wheat and other cereal 
grain research at Peoria. George O. 
Kohler, spoke about similar research 
undertaken at the western division 

A tour of the USDA laboratories at 
Peoria concluded the opening ses- 
sion. Hosts atthe stations were Roy 
A. Anderson, Neil W. Taylor and 
H. H. Dutton of the northern division 
and J. E. Simpson of the western 
division 

Mr. Senti presided over the after 
noon session which was opened with 
a report on a survey of literature of 
wheat conditioning by Dr. Majel M 
MacMasters, northern division, Dale 
K Mecham, western division, dis- 
cussed lipids, proteins and baking 
characteristics of soft wheats. Dr. 
MacMasters then reported on the ker- 
nel structure and milling properties of 
midwestern soft wheats. C. L. Mehl- 
tretter, northern division, closed the 
session with a discussion of chemical 
modification of Wheat gluten and 
flour 

Dr. Betty J. Sullivan, vice president 
and director of research, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, pre- 
sided at the opening session Oct. 2 
Fred M. Atkinson of the Atkin- 
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son Milling Co., Minneapolis, told of 
wheat conditioning problems and re- 
search to solve these problems. En- 
gineering problems and current re- 
search in the milling industry was re- 
lated by Lyle C. Mertz, General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers. Bio- 
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Cross Section of Industry 
At Utilization Conference 


chemical problems and current ré 
search in the industry 
by R. K. Durham 
Inc., Minneapolis 

Presiding at the final session wa 
C. E. Rist, assistant director, north 
ern division. R. J. Dimler, 
division, gave a progre report on 
other wheat research projects in hi 
division. The progress report on simi 
lar projects of the western division 
was given by Mr. Kohler. A discussion 
of suggested problems for future re 
search on wheat concluded the con 
ference 


were discussed 


Pillsbury Mill 


nortnern 








Carl F. Dietz 


Carl F. Dietz, 77, 
Former Milling 
Official, Dies 


CLEARWATER, FLA Car! | 
Dietz, 77, former executive vice pre 
ident of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapoli ind admin 
istrator of the miller trade code in 
NRA days, died here Oct, 4 

He had retired in 1951 as president 
of the Manufacturers A 
Syracuse, N.Y., where he had lived 
since 1937. He was also chairmat f 
the board of the Lamson Corp. olf 
Delaware 

From 1930 to 1932 he was promi 


ciation 


nent in the reorganization of the 
Commander firm. By profession he 
was an engineer, but during the early 
thirties he participated in reorgani 
zation planning for companies such 
as the Bridgeport Brass Co., of which 
he was general manager, and several 


other eastern firms 

In August, 1933, he was appointed 
general administrator of the code for 
fair competition in the flour millin 
industry by the executive committe 
of the Millers National Federation 
Becoming a member of the MNI 
staff, he developed a plan for the en 
forcement of the millers’ code unde) 
the National Recovery Administ: 
tion, 

Surviving are hi 
ine Vane Dietz; two daughter Mr 
Elliott K. Reich, Bridgeport, Cor 
and Mrs. Lawrence W. Rotan, B 
more, Md.; a sister, M1 Wilh 
Pauk, New York City, and two grar 
daughters. 


widow Kather 





Contract Signing for Philippines Mill 
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Pictured signing the contract for the erection of the first flour mill in the Phil- 
ippines, the cost being estimated at $1 million, are, left to right, V. R. Webb, 
representing Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., Rochdale, England, builders of 
the mill; Dr. Salvador Araneta, chairman of Republic Flour Mills, the own- 
ers; Jose Concepcion, president of RFM; Mrs. Victoria L. de Araneta, treas- 
urer, and Jose Concepcion, Jr., secretary and assistant treasurer of RFM. 








AOM Technical Committee Outlines 
Year’s Activities; Hears Reports 


PEORIA, ILL.—-Reports on wheat 
conditioning, instrumentation, mill 
operating efficiency and moderniza- 


tion projects were heard during a 
meeting of the technical committee 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers at Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, 
Sept. 29-30. Manufacturers’ represent- 
ative also appeared before the com 
mittee, and plans were made for par- 
ticipation in the 1958 AOM technical 
conference at Minneapolis May 5-8 

Tibor A tozsa, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, presided as_ the 
committee organized its activities and 
outlined its work for the year. A 
brainstorming session listed several 
program subjects for panel discussion 
ind top for p akers it the con- 
ference. The session was the result of 
i challenge from the AOM program 
committee of 1958 

The technical committee will again 
ponsor a “What's New” presentation 
during the conference. It was report 
ed during the meeting that a full slate 
of manufacturers is ready to report 
on new products and that half of the 
presentation time has been assigned 
to air separator manufacturers 

Project Reports 

A report of the wheat conditioning 
ub-committee was presented by W 
rancis Rowe, Pillsbury, Minneapolis 
on “What wheat conditionin 


does the operative miller want?” The 


research 





T. Chris Mills 
New Member 


committee adopted this report and 
also discussed it with the attending 
members of the Northern Utilization 
Research & Development Division of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
which requested this report originally 
The literature survey of wheat condi- 
tioning is getting the finishing touch 
es, it was reported 

The instrumentation sub-committee 
report, which was given by John 
Wingfield, Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver, resolved that weights 
and scales are most important in the 
milling industry and in need of thor 
ough investigation. What is the 
shrinkage of grain through storage? 
What are the common milling losses 
What is the flour shrink- 
age through bulk storage? Why is the 
weight of flour less out of a bin than 
what went into it? Why is the weight 
of bulk car flour different at loading 
and at arrival? The total percent of 
these shifts in material weights is 
greater than the percent of profit on 
gros ales. Are the weighing meth- 
ods and the scales 


or gains? 


used adequate to 
control this serious situation? These 
were questions asked in the report 

The mill operating efficiency pro- 
ject report was presented by Alden 
Ackels, General Mills, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco. Progress was reported on the 
survey of manpower requirements of 
the ideal 3,000 ewt. flour mill. This 
is expected to be completed by the 
next meeting 

On the mill modernization project 
the sub-committee will undertake the 
planning of a 10-year modernization 
program for a 3,000 ewt. flour mill 
The capital available figured at $55.- 
000 a year, which is 10% more than 
the average rate the milling industry 
is spending currently on capital im- 
provements, it was reported 

Among the representatives of man- 
ufacturers who appeared before the 
committee was G, FE. Howkinson, Chi- 
cago, representing the pulverizing ma- 
chinery division of Metals Disinte- 
grating Co., Summit, N.J., who de- 
monstrated a model of the new “Pul- 
saire”’ dust collector 

J. Gleason of General American 
Transportation Co., Chicago, review- 
ed methods his company applies to al- 
leviate condensation in Airslide cars 
at loading and in transit. The com 
mittee is not satisfied with the cur- 
rent bulk railway car conditions and 
thinks that steps to improve loading 
shipping and cleaning are necessary 

(Turn to AOM COMMITTEE, page 34) 
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CAKE PRESENTED—Frank Gnaster, left, and Larry Lires, veteran inde- 
pendent retail bakers in Detroit, recently presented a special cake to G. 
Mennen Williams, governor of Michigan, during his visit to the model bakery 
at the Michigan State Fair. 


Permanent Bakery Planned 
For Michigan State Fair 


DETROIT A model bakery is 
ited 1 become a permanent ex- 
hibit at the Michigan State Fair in 
Det t, following it Ice at the 
ido’ exposition 
4 experiment, the Retail Bak- 
er \ ition of Greater Detroit 
ted and operated “typical 
hood bakery it the recent 
ch attracted than 800,- 
wy) t rs 
bakery proved such a popular 
Detroit are retail bakers 
I i that it be enlarged and located 
permanently in the center of the ex- 
posit round With approval of 
fficials, the more than 100 in- 
lependent bakers and other members 
vho prise the Detroit association 
ire pla ng to expand the bakery 
uldir to 20 by 60 ft. The associa 
! pes to operate the bakery at 
itomobile shows, circuse ind other 
xpositior is well a t the fair 
957 model baker featuring 
ind coffee cakes, sold 
1 700 dozen it ne day 
ir’s 20-by-30 ft. wooden 
st $1,100 for construc 
xhibit fee Proceeds were 
ugh t r costs and 
t a deficit curred in the 
f a tempora exhibit at 
yt 
in ¢ lated Gas Co., 
ed i talling gas 
| it the « including 
gett oven and three Fry 
)-] The ga ymmpany also 
use of a water heater! 
Jol Goward, who is a member oi 
Michigan consolidated industrial 
vartment iff erves as 





BAKERY STORES SHOW 
SALES GAINS 


WASHINGTON — The dollar vol- 
ume of sales by bakery products’ 
stores in the U.S. for July, 1957, in- 
over duly, 1956, but de- 
creased 7% from June, 1957. Sales 
for the first seven months of 1957 in- 
over the comparable pe- 
riod of 1956. Figures are from a 
monthly retail trade report published 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce. 


creased 97 


creased 6 





secretary of the Retail Bakers Asso 
ciation of Greater Detroit 

He participated in the operation of 
the model bakery daily from 9 a.m 
to 11:30 p.m. Supervising for the 
association were Walter Langlo, 
president, and George Verdonckt, 
Frank Gnaster and Larry Lires, all 
veteran independent retail bakers 


Missouri Bakers 


Elect Officers 
For 1957-58 


KANSAS CITY-——Members of the 
Missouri Bakers Assn. recently elect- 
ed Sam Pasternak, Cake Box Bak- 
ers, Kansas City, as president for 
1957-58. Mr. Pasternak had been 
treasurer, and in his new office re- 
places David R. Newsam, Hammon 
3aking Co., Jefferson City, who has 
retired after serving as president for 
two terms. The meeting was held at 
Hotel Taneycomo, Rockaway Beach 

Several new officers, directors and 
committee members were also named 
for 1957-58. These included LeRoy 
Gillan, Gillan’s Bakery, Moberly, as 
first vice president; Carl Muff, Muff’s 
Bakery, Trenton, second vice presi 
dent; William F. Ellerbrock, Eller 
brock Bakeries, St. Louis, treasurer: 
George H suford Flour Mills of 
America, Kansas City, reappointed 
secretary; Mr. Newsam was named 
chairman of the board; Gus L. Bange, 
Favorite Pastry Shops, St. Louis, and 
Byron Welch, Holsum Bakers, Inc., 
Springfield, were named directors 
Retiring directors are Curt J. Pat- 
terson, Jr., C. J. Patterson Co., Kan- 
sas City, and Ear! Schmidt, Schmidt's 
Bake Shops, St. Louis 

As one of his first official acts, 
President Pasternak appointed sev- 
eral committee chairmen: James M 
Doty, Doty Laboratories, North Kan 
sas City, consultant; W. J. Kucken 
becker, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Kansas City, entertainment: Car] 
Muff, Muff’s Bakery, Trenton, group 
insurance; Harry Walch, Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., Sedalia, state fair: 
and Allen Lawrence, Colonial Baking 
Co., Springfield, label and sanitation 
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Baking Convention to Cover 
Gamut of Industry Progress 


CHICAGO—-Outstanding speakers, 
committee meetings, conferences and 
receptions will be added attractions 
of the American Bakers Asgsn.’s an- 
nual convention Oct. 19-23 at the 
Hotel Sherman 

Victor Riesel, labor columnist, will 
be the headlined speaker at the Oct. 
21 general membership luncheon 
ponsored by the industrial relations 
committee of the ABA. Mr. Riesel, a 
veteran newspaperman, was blinded 
more than a year ago when a New 
York hoodlum threw acid in his 
eye following his many exposures 
of communism and racketeering in 
labor unions. The title of his talk is 
‘The Labor Front.” 

Other out-of-industry speakers in- 
clude merchandising authorities, 

tatesmen, political figures and a not- 
ed author and lecturer. 

Social events of the five-day con- 
ention will be highlighted by the 
annual bakers’ party at 8 p.m. Mon- 
day, Oct, 21, in the Sherman's grand 
ballroom. Several top-flight entertain- 
ment acts have been scheduled and 
dancing will be to the music of Henry 
Brandon and his 15-piece orchestra 

A chronological summary of ac- 
tivities other than general conven- 
tion sessions and branch meetings 
follows 

lwo pre-convention committee ses 
ions have been scheduled, The in- 
dustrial relations committee’ will 
meet at 9:30 a.m., Oct. 18, in the 
Jade Room, and the executive com- 
mittee will have a 12 noon luncheon, 
Oct. 19 in the Holiday Room. The 
ABA board of governors will meet 
Sunday, Oct. 20, to conduct associ- 
ition business and elect officers for 
1958 

The 1957 ABA Officers’ Reception 
will be held at 5 p.m., Sunday, in 
the grand ballroom. Incumbent of- 
ficers of the association and their 
wive will be in the receiving line 
to greet all delegates, 

Viembers of the newly-formed ABA 
safety committee have been notified 
by Frank J. Wirken, Interstate Bak 
eries Corp., Kansas City, Mo., that 





Harold M. Freund 


they will meet at 2:30 p.m., Oct, 21, 
in the Venetian Room of the Morri 
son Hotel. The meeting will be held 
jointly with the food section of the 
National Safety Congre 
Several bakers’ othe 

than those sponsored by ABA have 
been scheduled before and during the 
convention. The baking industry sani 
tation standards committee will hold 
sessions Oct. 17, 18 and 19. The sani 
tarians will meet at 7 p.m. Oct. 17 
in the hotel’s Orchid Room. General 
meetings of the group are ched 
uled for 10 a.m. Oct. 18 and 19, in 
the Louis XVI Room, and the task 
committees will meet at the ume 
time in the Gold Coast, Orchid, Holi 


meeting 


day and Polo Rooms. The anitation 
committee’s board of director will 
meet in the BISSC headquarters suite 

As usual, the Bakers Courtesy Club 


of Chicago will provide a messenge! 
information and delivery service to 
those attending the convention 

The Bakery Equipment Manufac 


turers Assn.’s board of directors will 
hold a meeting Oct. 20 at the as- 
sociation’s headquarters suite in the 
Sherman. The BEMA’s fall meeting 
reception will be held at 12 noon, 
Oct. 20, in the Ruby Room, to be 
followed a half-hour later by a lunch- 
eon and business session in the Gold 
Room 

The American Institute of Baking 
Alumni Assn. will hold its annual 
luncheon at 12:15 pm., Oct. 21, in 
the Jade Room, and the annual meet- 
ing of members of the American 
Institute of Baking is scheduled for 
3 p.m. the same day at the Institute 
Bidg., 400 E. Ontario St 

On Oct. 22, two meetings have 
been scheduled: The Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry will have an 
8 a.m. breakfast in the Bernard Shaw 
Room, and the 1961 Baking Industry 
Exposition Committee will meet in 
the Life Room at 10 a.m 

Two meetings have been scheduled 
for Oct. 23. The AIB membership 
committee breakfast will be held at 
7:30 a.m, in the Life Room, and the 
Inter-Industry Bakery Package Com- 
mittee breakfast is scheduled for 8 
a.m. in the Gold Room 

The past, present and future of the 
baking industry, with emphasis on 
the future, will be reviewed, discussed 
and predicted at the general session 
Monday morning 

The general session will be opened 
by Roy Nafziger, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, ABA board chair- 
man. Mr. Nafziger will discuss the 
potential growth of the baking in- 
dustry in a talk entitled “Long-Range 
Planning—Key to the Future.” 

As is customary at the first of 
the two general convention sessions, 
William E. Maier, general manager 
ind treasurer of Maier’ sakery, 
Inc., Reading, Pa., will open the for- 
mal session by singing ‘The Lord's 
Prayer” and “The National Anthem.” 

Harold M. Freund, vice president 
and plant manager of the Freund 
jaking Co., St. Louis, president of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
ineers, will assess the present in a 
talk entitled “Why Wait ‘Til Nexi 
Year?” 

Mr. Freund is affiliated with one 
of the oldest family-operated bak- 
eries in the nation. Last year the 
Freund executives were given a ci 
tation at the ABA Convention in 
recognition of 100 years of continu- 
ous operation of a bakery by mem- 
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bers of the same family. The ASBE 
president built an experience in all 
types of bakeries after graduating 
from college and from the AIB bak- 
ing school. He worked as a journey- 
man baker in wholesale, home serv- 
ice and retail bakeries from coast to 
coast. He was, at one time, the baker 
on a ship cruising to South America 

He has served on numerous com- 
munity committees and was the first 
president of the St. Louis Bakery 
Production Club 


Inter-Industry Cooperation 

The many advantages of inter-in- 
dustry cooperation will be discussed 
by E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust 
Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., ABA 
president. His topic will be “Long- 
Range Planning—Together.” 

“Second-guessing will be the 
theme of a talk given by Dr. Carl 
S. Winters, author and lecturer, from 
Oak Park, Ill. He will talk about 
“Greatness Passing By.” Dr. Winters 
is appearing on the ABA convention 
program for the second time. He ad- 
dressed the convention in 1954, and 
members who heard him asked that 
he be invited again 


Allan Shivers, former governor of 
Texa will highlight the program 
ion of “The Conserva- 
Future.” 


with a discu 
tive in Government—His 
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Lawrence W. Fasano 


Mr. Shivers is now chairman of the 
board of Western Pipe Lines, Inc. 

The American Institute of Baking 
will hold its annual meeting at 3 
p.m. Monday, Oct. 21 at the Institute 
building, 400 East Ontario 

New Film 

The general session Oct. 23 will 
feature one of the first public show- 
ings of “The Atom Comes to Town,” 
a 29-min. sound-color film produced 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. with the cooperation of 32 in- 
dustrial firms to help increase under- 
standing of the use of the peacetime 
atom 

First speaker on the program will 
be Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s Bak- 
ery, Washington, D.C., president of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. The title of his address is 
“Planning Ahead For Retail Bakery 
Progress and Profits.” 
board of governors of ABA and is 
vice president of the Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. 

Mr. Schupp will be followed by E 
E. Kelley, Jr., ABA president, who 
will report on activities of the Bakers 
of America Program in the past year 
and will forecast expanded operations 
in the next ten years. The program 
has been in operation 10 years as of 
this time. A slide film report of all 
phases of the program will be pre- 
sented. 

Next on the Wednesday session will 
be the premier presentation of the 
new ABA film “Your Daily Bread,” 
which tells the story of bread’s nutri- 
tion, details about how bread is made 
in a wholesale bakery, and variety 
breads and their uses. In full color, 
on 16mm film with sound, it will be 
made available by ABA for showings 
by bakers and allied organizations to 
schools and consumer groups. 

U.S. Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Minnesota, will be a featured speak- 
er at the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion. He will discuss the state of the 
nation—and the world—in his talk 
entitled “Where Are We Going?” 

Pie Branch 

New facts and factors in the pie 
business will be discussed and ana- 
lyzed at a joint session of the ABA 
Wholesale Pie Branch and the Na- 
tional Association of Wholesale Pie 
Bakers Oct. 22 in the Jade Room of 
the Hotel Sherman 

Lawrence W. Fasano of the Fasano 
Pie Co., Chicago, chairman of the 
pie branch and president of the pie 
association, will be chairman of the 
day-long session. 

“Every pie baker attending the 
meeting will hear something of direct 
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interest to him,” Mr. Fasano said. ‘I 
think it is one of the best, most di- 
versified, programs we have ever 
had.” 

Two films will be shown by Stanley 
Ellis, Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis 
They are a color-sound film showing 
modern packaging of pies and cakes, 
and a hidden camera study of con- 
sumers buying pies in San Francisco, 
Cincinnati and Detroit 

F. W. Birkenhauer, chairman and 
president of the Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J., will report as 
the pie bakers’ representative on the 
ABA Board of Governors 

In previous years, speakers on the 
wholesale pie program have discussed 
the topic “What's Wrong with the 
Pie Business?" Harold Snyder, editor 
of Baking Industry magazine, this 
year will tell the bakers “What's 
RIGHT with the Pie Industry.” Mr. 
Snyder, who has met ‘with bakers in 
virtually every state, will bring the 
bakers a first-hand report of infor- 
mation he has obtained from pie bak- 
ers throughout the nation 

The branch session will include a 
panel and open forum discussion fol- 
lowing a luncheon. Mr. Fasano will 
serve as moderator. Panel members 
will include Carl G. Denton, Farm 
Crest Bakeries, Inc., Detroit; R. J. 
Layman, Bowie Pies, Inc., Los An- 
geles, and Ernst H. Struckmann, 
Mrs. Smith’s Pie Co., Pottstown, Pa 

Panel subjects will be: “What are 
the problems relative to the five-day 
delivery week in the pie industry?”; 
“How can we lower our selling 
costs?” and “How can you get your 
fair share of the frozen pie busi- 
ness?” 

Also on the program will be a re- 
port on staphylococcus research, by 
Dr. Merlin S. Bergdoll, associate pro- 
fessor at the Food Research Institute, 
University of Chicago 

The meeting will end with election 
and installation of 1958 officers. 


eee 
Bakery Package 
Group Announces 
October Meeting 


CHICAGO The Inter-Industry 
Bakery Package Committee will hold 
a breakfast meeting during the 
American Bakers Assn. convention 
here, it has been announced by Mer- 
rill Maughan, executive secretary. 

The theme of the meeting will be 
“What's New in Bakery Packaging,” 
with George Graf, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York, 
chairman of the committee, presid- 
ing. 

Highlight of the breakfast will be 
the presentation of the ‘“Merchandis- 
ing Statesman” award to this year’s 
winner. 

The meeting will be held in the 
Gold Room, No. 114, of the Hotel 
Sherman, at 8 a.m. Wednesday, Oct 
23 





SALES GAINS MADE 
BY BAKERY STORES 


WASHINGTON — Dollar volume 
sales by bakery products’ stores in 
the U.S. for the first seven months of 
1957 amounted to $517 million, com- 
pared with only $487 million for the 
comparable period in 1956, Figures 
are from a monthiy trade report is- 
sued by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Sales for July, 1957, totaled 
$71 million, compared with $65 mil- 
lion for July, 1956, and $76 million 
for June, 1957. 
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"| “Hike objectives of wheat condition- 
ing are obvious, clear cut and well 
understood by the vast majority of 
flour miller mill machinery manu- 
facturers and wheat research workers 
the world over. So there is no reason 
for reciting a list of objectives here, 
exeept to point out that conditions in 

‘rious parts of the globe necessitate 


plac arying emphasis on each of 
the many objectives involved in wheat 
conditioning 

lhis infinite variation of conditions 
has naturally led to a complex series 
of answers which do not lend them- 


clves easily to scientific investigation 
ind resulting basie principles neces- 
iry for solving to best advantage the 
problems connected with each case 
where conditioning is required 
Current usage is largely the result 
of custom and experience, or just 
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ajor Wheat Conditioning Problems: 
urrent World Practices, Opinions 


By Fred M. Atkinson 


Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 


tensible wheats); final damping up t 
%% additional just ahead of Ist 
break is helpful in many 
stances, etc. Similar general agree 
ments in opinion could be listed al 
most indefinitely 


Hot vs. Cold Process 


In another instance, and in a nega 
tive way, this similarity of opinion 
shows up in a 1956 Association ol 
Operative Millers survey of hot con 
ditioning practices amon North 
American millers who use hot condi 
tioning. Ten milling companies re 
plied to a questionnaire, and opinion 
was about evenly split as to the 
merits of hot conditioning vs. cold 
but it was notable that those that 
were short of temper space (six hour 
average) were more favorably di 
posed towards hot conditioning than 


circum 
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plain necessity, or lack of scientific 
knowledve. As you know, our aim is 
in inerease in our seientifie knowl- 


edge and the development of basic 
principles. This job is so complex and 
important that it requires, and is be- 
inning to receive, the cooperation 
ind attention it deserves, Its impor- 
tance can be illustrated by the fact 
that there are numerous mills where 
the cost of housing, equipping and 
operating a conditioning system is not 
too far from being comparable to the 
mill proper, In addition, most millers 
maintain that conditioning is as im- 
portant to final results as the mill 
itsell 


The purpose of this presentation 
isn to try and provide a brief picture 
of the current status and the prob- 
lems faced in the realm of wheat 
conditioning in as much of the 
world as possible, T would like here 
to acknowledge, with real apprecia- 
tion, the unusually generous help 
given me by millers in many parts 
of the world either through person- 
al contact, correspondence, or both, 
Insofar as IT am able, it will be a 
factual pleture of the practices and 
opinions of millers today, along 
with samples of the theories behind 
those practices. Obviously, it can- 
not be more than an incomplete, 
shorthand sketch, 


lo me there appears to be a large 
degree of uniformity of opinion 
unongst millers today as to proper 
theoretical conditioning practices, 
The great majority of deviations 
eem to arise from special conditions 
or limitations over which they have 
little control. For instance, taking in- 
io account the phyiseal and economic 
limitations, millers with very few ex- 
ceptions subseribe to the ideas that: 
Cold conditioning calls for at least 20 
hours on harder wheats, temperature 
at the Ist break 70-80° F.; roughly 
imilar milling results can be ob- 
tained with hot conditioning (steam, 
hot air or radiation) with % the time, 
or 10 hours; it is dangerous to use 
heat above 110-120° F. for more 
than a minute or two, and then only 
in conjunction with high moistures for 
wluten modification (on softer or ex- 


those with facilities for 20 hours or 
more, The questionnaire was worded 
so that adequate tempering space 
was to be assumed. The above in 
stance is not intended as an appraisal 
of the relative value of hot vs. cold 
conditioning in North America, since 
the results of the survey are clouded 
by a number of factor including a 
drastic increase in capacity by some 
of the mills without a corresponding 
increase in equipment or space. It is, 
however, typical of much of the infor 
mation which is available on wheat 
conditioning today. Very little sound 
interpretation can be drawn from it 


Since the objective of this pre 
sentation is not to propound or 
prove anything, and is to provide 


the current status of wheat condi- 
tioning, I will try to illustrate the 
current practices of several coun- 
tries, or preas, by reference to in- 
formation supplied by competent 
millers in those particular areas, or 
countries. Comparisons of any rela- 
tive merits of any particular sys- 
tems or methods are not intended. 


To get down to actual conditions, 
let us take up the U:S. first, confining 


yurselves to hard type wheats, either 
winter or spring. These seem to be 
handled ‘more or less alike, with 


vheat proteins ranging between 13 
ind 14%, on the average. These nor- 
mally are received by the mill at an 
iverage moisture of approximately 
12%. Almost all are intended for 
baked goods of the bread type. Soft 
wheat we can consider separately and 
merely keep in mind the fact that 
family flours ordinarily are a cross 
between the two 

These hard wheats are relatively 
uniform and readily available, and 
since there is no sufficient economic 
excuse for trying to blend the soft 
wheats with the hard variety, no at- 
tempts are made to temper different 
types separately and then blend at 
the Ist break. In other words, U.S 
mills have single tempering or con- 
ditioning systems which, considering 
the facts above, mak « economic 
ense. With adequate proteins and the 
various bleaches and flour condition 
ing chemicals available, there is little 
ittempt to alter the character o1 
quality of the hard wheat flours by 
means of hot conditioning 

It is difficult to estimate the actual 
percentage of wheat of the hard vari- 
ety which is washed prior to temper- 
ing or milling. The practice of wash- 
ing is used fairly extensively, particu- 
larly where adequate and cheap cold 








WINS NATIONAL AWARD — The 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange was the 


recipient of a national and regional award of merit from the American 
Society of Association Executives at its recent convention in St. Louis. It 
was the second time the exchange has won the award for outstanding service 
to the industry it represents, as well as the American public. On hand to 
receive the award, presented by the Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, president of 
St. Louis University, center, were Tom Moe, International Milling Co., chair- 
man of the public relations committee of the grain exchange, right, and 
George Wilkens, secretary of the grain exchange, left. 
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water is available. The main purpose 
of washing as far as the U.S. is con- 
cerned is the removal of grit and the 
improvement in color of the finished 
flour, which is said to be slight. Its 
effect on ash content, of course, is 
good but rather minor Probably 
amongst the reasons why washing is 
not used more extensively is that the 
control of moisture in the end prod- 
uct becomes more diflicult, aside from 
the obvious added cost. I do not have 
available any figures which would 
demonstrate the degree of improve- 
ment obtained by washing as such 

U.S. millers, by a vast majority, 
employ cold tempering. In almost all 
cases the moisture is added, prefer- 
ably in the form of a fine spray, and 
with adequate mixing time of 1 min, 
or more in a mixing conveyor. Oc- 
casionally, some mills have run into 
unusually dry wheat, and where more 
than 3 or 342% must be added to the 
wheat, two or multiple stage water 
additions are made. Most mills are 
equipped with facilities for adding 
minor amounts of moisture up to *#% 
prior to the Ist break. This 2nd tem- 
per is used to damp the bran for the 
Ist break and to a minor extent to 
adjust the final moisture before mill- 
ing. However, it is not used consist 
ently, depending upon weather condi- 
tions, ete. The majority of mills put 
their wheat to rest in tempering bins 
after moistening, although some keep 
their wheat on the move during the 
tempering process, filling the bins as 
they are emptied. This usually occurs 
only where the bin space and the 
structure of the bins, as well as the 
necessity tor changing mixes, permits 
There doe not eem to be any defi- 
nite opinion a to 
that is 
tempered on the move is superior for 
milling purposes 


whether wheat 
illowed to he static or wheat 


Tempering Time 

With regard to tempering time, U.S 
millers favor 4 minimum of 24 hours 
on the harder wheats. A few believe 
that extended periods beyond this are 
desirable, but it is granted by most 
that any real advantages in quality 
from longer periods of time would 
necessitate more moisture than de- 
sirable for milling and also somewhat 
higher temperatures. This would 
mean that drying would have to take 
place following the temper as well as 
cooling. Nearly everyone agrees that 
temperatures at the first break should 
fall in the range of 70-80° F. These 
temperatures are quite often exceed- 
ed during hot weather, with many 
claiming that the higher temperatures 
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ise a reduction in capacity and perature of the grain to the Ist break 
lifficult milling rising any further above 70° F. than 
iful of U.S. millers are using necessary. These wheats are general- 
litioning involving steam or ly milled at as low a moisture content IT’S IN THE aa@eyiay 
I but almost without excep- as is consistent with producing satis- 
t of these millers do not’ factory milling results. This, of 
lequate temper! space for course, tends to enhance the produc 
1 litioning. Their average tem- tive capacities of the soft wheat mill 
pering time is, perhay x hours. The which, again, has its economic ad- 
ho have used hot condition- vantages. Again, I would like to em- 
if the opinion that they can _ phasize the fact that U.S. soft wheats 
put heat in the same condition for are not destined for the bread type 
I ipproximately % the time of product and there is little incen- 
required by cold conditioning. U.S tive to try to alter their character 
I pinion i ery much divided by the use of heat 
to the advantag f hot vs. cold To end up this section on the U.S., 
qT lominant factor appears to be [| am taking the liberty of quoting 
that per hot conditioning and its one of our leading millers, who, I be- 
col equipment is not only expen- lieve, sums up very well the general 
nstall but al costly to op- feeling amongst millers in this coun- 
he situation is also obscured try 
by the heavy capacity delivered to 
h of American roller mill “I rather suspect that there Is 
pace. This, of course, is quite a dif- more to tempering wheat than sim- 
f cture than exists with the ply adding moisture. There is some 
idings in European mills, where mellowing of endosperm which re- 
ich more roll surface and other quires time and I feel sure that 24 
equipment is used per cwt. produced hours is not enough time. But in 
The high relative capacity of the our plant, like most other plants I 
American type mill bviously pro- have visited, we have expanded our 
duce economic vil 1long some capacity to such a degree that we CANADIAN 
line nd no reliable figures seem to no longer have tempering capacity 
he ble which would illustrate for tempering more then 24 hours. 
the nefits of increased quality, if “T also suspect that the quality of SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
11 vhich would be obtained in the flour can be improved by condition- 
rs. 1 reducing capacity. There is ing, but I feel sure that this would 
ne evidence hich tends to require both moisture and heat in 
it U.S. bakers prefer a flour excess of anything we are now do- ROLLED OATS 
wi has been milled under high rel- ing. In other words, I think in con- 
tive pacity conditions. This tends ditioning, an excess of moisture 
t lecre e the need for adding malt, must be added and then the excess 
vhich ilso helpful. In other sections withdrawn. Under such conditions 
f th rid, of course much damp improvement in the baking value of OATMEAL 
ited wheat has to be used that flour can be obtained.” 
Ame n methods wv d be quite un a 
itable Conditioning in England 


Let us now take up the condition- 
England. Here the 
situation and conditions are radically 


It is generally agreed, not only in 
the U.S. but also in other countries, 
that the prolonged use of heat : ; 
above 110-120° F. is harmful to the different. Wheat is drawn from all \ 
quality of the end product. There parts of the world with preference 
are exceptions, of course, where usually going to Commonwealth na- 
temper up to 160° has been used tions. By regulation a considerable 


a 
extensively to modify the gluten of percentage, depending upon the type 
excessively soft or extensible wheat, of flour to be manufactured, must be 
but in such cases moisture and egy on The percentages of Cana- 
temper are very carefully controlled dian, Argentine, European, U.S. and Mill Li it 
with elaborate equipment. other wheats depend upon market 1 au imi ed 


conditions. Most mills are either 


ing picture it 























A the above information on the single unit plants or are of relatively 
! of U.S. hard wheat, not small capacity so that all wheats have 
ich more needs to be added to be processed upon the same unit 
th regard to practices on the condi- This fact has far reaching effects, 
t n the U.S f soft wheats especially in the field of wheat condi- 
which re used primarily for cakes tioning. If they were to condition 
k r cookie nd sometimes their hard and soft wheats by the 
blended with hard wheat flour to pro same method, the milling results - rr. 7 
lu \ll-purpose family flour. Soft would be disastrous. Hence, if the GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
sine ie gx Pa - - - = —_ - a — nein en aok Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
ed in T ; empering rate conditioning systems for ieir o- arm 1 “lPE . “ > ; > 
{ ially is half it used on the general grades of wheat, usually “SILVERKING GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR" 
irder types, with particular care be three. In some cases the same condi- CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN, 
exercised not t llow the tem (Turn to FRED M. ATKINSON, page 18) 
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Commodity Futures Market 
And the Speculator 


By BERNARD P. CAREY 
Chicago Loard of Trade 
This discourse will be essentially a 
nee over lightly”’ of what seems to 
ne to be the highlights of the 
tor role in the commodity tuture 


pecula- 


First of all, why and how did trad- 
in future contracts in Chicago 
What particular set of cir- 
combined to make a de 
ind for this ever so 


riginate? 
cumstances 
specialized ys 
at the 


tem of marketing? A brief look 
historical period of approximately 100 
eal igo will, I think, be he Ipful in 
vering these questions. It was thi 
er that witnessed the invention of 
pieces of important farm ma- 
chinery as the mower, the reaper and 
the thresher and made of thi vast 


ind fertile midwest area the world’s 
largest grain producing area 


Developments in the communica- 


lish a market place for the handling 
of this grain. 

Now, as to the evolution of futures 
trading, while we know that grain is 
harvested in a relatively short period 
of time, it must last until the next 
harvest. Dealers in grain would per- 
force be compelled to accumulate 
large stocks of grain at harvest time 
even though they would be able to sell 
only a small portion of it at that time 
and would be at the mercy of a possi- 
ble decline in the price on the bal- 
ance of their grain. What was more 
natural, then, than for dealers to 
hunt around for somebody who want- 
ed grain for delivery sometime in the 
future? Thus, contracts were made, 
for example, in February for corn “to 
arrive in May,” and these were first 
known as ‘to arrive’ contracts. These 
“to arrive” or “time contracts” as 
they were sometimes called, were the 


A PAPER PRESENTED TO THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE'S 


10TH ANNUAL COMMODITY MARKETING SYMPOSIUM 


tion and transportation field such 

the invention of the telegraph in 
1844, the opening of the Erie Canal, 
the Welland Canal around rara 
Fall the Illinois-Michigan Canal 

nnecting the Mississippi River to 
the Great Lakes and the coming of 
the railroad to the great Middle 
West provided the nec iry means of 
bringing and keeping the latter in 
close commercial contact with the 
rest of the world and of n ing the 
rain out of the producing area of 
the West to the consuming areas of 
the East and abroad. Chicago, with 
it trategic location as the hub of 
the water and railroad systems, was 
the natural location for the grain 
market, and in 1848 the Chicago 


Board of Trade was formed to estab- 








John R. Hale 


NEW APPOINTMENT — John R. 
Hale, manager of the Chase Bag 
Company branch in Minneapolis since 
1937, has been appointed Midwestern 
regional sales director for the firm, 
it was announced by W. N. Brock, 
vice president and general sales 
manager. Included in the Midwestern 
region are the Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Chicago and Milwau- 
kee offices of Chase Bag. Mr. Hale 
will make his headquarters in Min- 
neapolis, 





forerunners of the futures contract of 
today 

Now, it isn’t hard to see the 
of the buyer of a “to 
tures contract to the 
cash commodity 


value 
arrive” or fu- 
dealer in the 
Projecting this pic- 
ture further, we can see that with the 
newly found assurance of being able 
to market his grain ahead, the deal- 
er is not only able to pay the farmer 
more for his grain but can also en- 
courage him to grow a larger crop 
because of his expanded market facil- 
ities. Truly then, it can be said the 
speculator, by making a futures mar- 
ket possible, has played an important 
part in the development of the agri- 
cultural economy of the nation. 


Some Benefits 
Some of the benefits of speculation 
in the marketing of farm products are 
the following 
1 It provides 
. 
that is, insurance 
mizes the risk of loss 


verse price 


hedging facilities; 
which mini- 
through ad- 
changes and thereby 
market of maximum ef- 
Through hedging, the mid- 
dle man’s cost is held to a minimum 
with the return to the purchaser 
high while net cost to the consumer 


creates a 
ficiency 


is low. It should be said here that a 
futures market operates more ef- 
ficiently, that is, it absorbs hedges 
most readily, only if it is liquid, which 
can only be true if speculation is 
present in sufficient volume. If fu- 


tures markets are not 


operate freely, 


permitted to 
their capacity to serve 
the farmer and consumer efficiently 
is seriously hampered 

The credit extended to country 

ind terminal elevator by banks 
to the financing of the 
movement of the grain crop—hinges 
directly on hedging and through the 
latter, on speculation. The risk in 
ownership of grain being what it is, 
it would not be possible to borrow 
unhedged 


so necessary 


money on grain at any- 

thing near its market value 

3 As a result of speculative activ- 
° 


ity in the 
year-around 
modities is 


futures markets, a 
cash market for com- 
made This has 
literally multiplied buyers and sellers 
to the point at which commodities 
are made available to producers and 
consumers at all times—a fact which 
has a great bearing on smoothing 
out price fluctuations during the year. 

Basically, speculators can be di- 


possible 








a 
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ided into three categories—scalpers, 


position traders (who in the trade 


jargon are known as _ speculators), 
ind spreaders. This is, however, not 
to iy that a scalper can not be a 
speculator, nor a position trader can 


not scalp, nor that a spreader can- 
not perform also as a scalper or posi- 
It is merely 
1 convenient method of classification 


tion trader on occasion 


for th ike of explanation. Indeed, 
during the course of a trader’s career 
he most probably will try each meth- 
od, although after his discovery of 


what he in do best, he probably will 
stick to one way of trading more or 
less to the exclusion of the others. 


Scalper Defined 
A scalper might be 
future 


defined as the 
market's shortest term oper- 
itor. He is interested only in the 
market of now—not half an hour 
hence—not at the close—-nor tomor- 
row. He will change from a short to 
i long position, or from a long to a 
short position inside of a very short 
period of time. If the market is ac- 
tive enough, he may do this two or 
minute. His 
small and his losses 
proportionately small. His 
success will depend more on the fre- 
if his profitable trades rather 
than on the size of them since both 


his profits and his losses, generally 


three times in a singlk 
pI nit will be 


will be 


quency 


speaking, should amount to approxi- 
mately the same money-wise 

By thi I do not mean that the 
money involved in scalping is small 

it can be relatively small, or it can 
be quite large, depending on the vol- 
ume of his trading, but rather do I 
mean that by and large, the scalper 
deals in price changes that are small 


“e¢, 4¢ or %¢. As to the scalper’s 
service to the market, his 
value lies in furnishing liquidity. Of 
the three general types of specula- 
tors, it he who probably furnishes 
the most liquidity to the market since 
by his very modus operandi, he is 
interested in the market every sec- 
ready to buy or sell 
at any moment depending on his 
judgment at that particular time 

A position trader differs from a 
calper in a number of ways, chief of 


economic 


ond it is open 


which, in my opinion, is that he will 
let his profits run much further than 
a scalper, and by the same token 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 
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WINNIPEG CANADA 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 
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won't be nearly as quick in taking 
a loss. He will not trade nearly as 
frequently as a scalper but usually 
will study the action of the market 
for some time, and when he figures 
it is in a position to go one way or 
another, will act accordingly. Many 
position traders gauge their activities 
by means of charts, while others rely 
more on their own interpretation of 
the news plus a feel of the market, 
which they have developed through 
experience (often bitter) over a pe- 
riod of years. The chart player, for 
example, will many times ignore the 
news and will buy or sell according 
to the pattern developing on his 
chart. 

An important consideration in the 
matter of position trading is the 
length of time which the trader 
wishes to retain his position in the 
market. A weekly chart player, for 
example, will most certainly have 
different buy and sell signals than 
will a chartist who is attempting to 
achieve a long term capital gain 
Likewise, a trader who bases his 
moves on news of a more or less 
permanent character won't change 
his mind, even though the news of 
the moment might be contrary to his 
position. For example, if he were 
jong on soybeans on the basis of a 
severe drouth condition and it rained 
in the soybean belt, he would not sell 
out merely on the basis of a single 
rain, because, although the market, 
in all probability, would go against 
him, he would not figure that the 
crop ipso facto was out of danger. 


Methods of Spreaders 

Finally, there are some _ traders 
who simultaneously offset their pur- 
chases with sales of a different na- 
ture and vice versa. We call these 
people spreaders. A trader of this 
type would buy and sell like amounts, 
for instance, of the same grain in- 
volving different delivery months. He 
will, for example, buy 10,000 bu. July 
corn and sell a similar quantity of 
September corn. Or he may be an 
inter-commodity spreader, like being 
long November beans and short De- 
cember wheat. Again, he may spread 
the raw material against the end 
product as in the case of soybeans 
vs. soybean oil and/or soybean meal 
In each instance, however, his net 
position will be zero, or, in other 
words, the quantity he has bought 
equals the quantity he has sold. 

How, you may ask, does the fellow 
hope to make money if his net posi- 
tion is zero at all times? Admittedly, 
it is usually a much slower process 
than being long or short outright 
and is usually less risky, but in this 
business there does not seem to be 
any law universally applicable. Indeed, 
three years ago at this time, within 
a period of 45 days, September soy- 
beans went from 22¢ over November 
soybeans to 54¢ over and then into 
but 9¢ over. There was more activity 
on a spread basis than in being long 
or short. I think we can say, how- 
ever, that the spreader attempts to 
make his profit by predicting relative 
strength of one commodity or one 
delivery month over another, or rela- 
tive weakness of one commodity or 
delivery month as compared to an- 
other 









¢ CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH”™ 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


‘GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
«¢ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 





Problem of Success necessarily applying to everybody 
Finally we come to the problem of which when summed up means “limit 
achieving a your losses and let your profits run 
Some very interesting surveys pro\y 
ing this point have been made by 
various commission houses, One such 
recent survey cited cases of 5 trad 
ers who speculated successiully from 
67 to 93°° of the time, yet, because 
they didn't follow this principle, lost 
anywhere from $20 to $19,000, A 
truly imazing situation and the 
other side of the picture is just as 


success in speculating 
successtul speculator, in my opinion 
must (1) be a keen judge of the 
market, and (2) have a proper trad 
ing technique. To have one without 
the other is not enough. It is easy 
to understand how a speculator could 
fail if he were not a good judge of 
the market, but strangely enough it 
is Just as important for him to use 
the proper trading method if he de 
sires to cash in on his good market 


sense 





Of the two marks of the successful 
speculator the first mentioned 
judgment of the market—is, from an 
intellectual standpoint, the more dif 
ficult to achieve. Successful market 
analysis comes basically from a ty 
ing in of price with supply and de 


mand conditions. Put in it nple 
terms, for example, I think that the 
price of $2.50 for November sovbean 


today is (1) too low, (2) too high, or 
(3) about right for the supply and 
demand conditions currently prevail 
ing. And the only way that I know oj 
that this market feeling can be devel 
oped is by experience months and 
years of close observation and study 
and living with the behavior of these 





conditions under a_ variable uper Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd, 
abundance of price making influences Victoria Products and Grain 

Objectively treated i proper trad (overseas agents) Ltd. 
ing technique consists of a set of 


rule neither set as to number nor 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it's wise to buy quality! 
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Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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urprising. The second group of five 
successful in but 30 to 
14° i! their trades but, because they 
had taken quick losses and Jet their 
profits run, they made amounts rang- 


trade Was 


ing from $500 to $16,000. That, to me, 
emphasizes the importance and neces- 
ity of proper trading technique. 
Some of the rules which I have found 
help! in obtaining this desired re- 
ult re the following: 


:. Don't overtrade, or don't trade 

amounts which overburden 
your financial situation. There are 
two bad features about overtrading 
(a) you will tend to trade money 
instead of the market and (b) if you 
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sustain a loss (and you usually do 
in this situation) it could reduce sub 
stantially or even take away entirely 
your trading capital, thus making it 
impossible for you to recoup late 
a Don't buck the trend of the may 
ket. Always keep in mind that 
the market is right--not your opin 
ion. It will move not because of you 
nor despite you, but when it is ready 
and not before. So if you can’t agree 
with the market and it is going 
against you, the best thing for you 
to do is “even up” and wait for 
time when it confirms your idea 
When you buy or sell grain fu 
tures, make up your mind at 
what point you will get out if the 
market goes against you and also at 
what point you will take your profit 
providing that the same set of cor 


ditions exists as when you entered 

the market 

4 Add to your line only when the 
. 


trade shows a profit in deere 
ing amounts 


5 Organize yourself mentally f 
* sudden and rather drastic fail 
ures or successes. A reversal of for 
tune will obviously tend to jolt one 
to his senses quickly, but it is just 
necessary to gird yourself for 1 
cess which, strangely enough, is of 


tentimes more difficult f handle 
than failure 

I mentioned that from an intel 
lectual standpoint market judgmet 
was more difficult to attain. Surely 
however, from a moral basi th 
discipline which is so necessary f 
achieving proper trading technique 
a tortuous 


proce demanding ol 


the speculator a. lifelon ind rigid 


obedience without which he cannot 
long survive, From. thi discipline 
comes the necessary courage and pa 
tience and humility and perseve 
ance on which the speculator has t 


rely to pull himself over the innun 


erable and, at time eemingly ut 

surmountable obstacles in his path 
Perhaps it seems a bit out of place 
to pose these qualitic f characte) 
as essential for busine uccess, bul 


after nearly 20 years of experience 
this is my firm convictior 
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ystem would handle differ- 
ent wheats, but with different mois 
After 
eparate conditioning the wheats are 
put to rest and tempered separately 
for varying lengths of time, depend- 
ng on the grade of wheat. Then these 
re blended in the desired percent- 
iges prior to the Ist break, usually 
i very short length of time before, 
ind in some cases, a few hours prior 
to milling. The practice of 2nd tem- 
pering, or final damping, is 
used 

lo retrace our steps a bit, their 
lomestic wheat is 


tioning 


ture and temperature setting 


very often 


normally received 
truck, averaging perhaps 9% in 
protein and, depending upon weather 
conditions, up to 25% in moisture 
his being the case, British mills are 
equipped with dryers to reduce the 
moisture for safe storage down to 14 
wv 14.50%. On the other hand, wheat 
that is received from abroad is often 
relatively low in moisture. It is com- 
mon practice to raise the moisture of 
this wheat as received, or a few days 
prior to blending into mixes, to the 
ime figure—14 or 14.50 
This points up one noticeable fea 
ture of British conditioning practices 
Hot conditioning is almost universal 
ised and accepted as an important 
iid, or necessity, to milling. Normal 
the wheats are divided into three 
classe for eparate conditioning 
hard, medium and soft. The hard 


cla would include Manitoba wheat 
ind U.S. springs; the medium group 
vould include hard winte1 and 


plates, the soft would include Aus 
European, red 
domestic wheat. Somewhat contrary 
to US 


] 
pl 


tralian winter and 


practices, less emphasis is 
iced upon ash and protein, and a 

10d deal of emphasis, which is also 
the same in this country, upon color 
ind baking qualities. Extraction, a 


I believe most of you know, is of ex 
treme importance to them, reaching 
for a maximum, provided color and 


baking qualities are satisfactory to 
their trade. This matter of extraction 
of course, with them has been a con 
tinuing matter of government regula 
tion. As a result of the above, it is 
most desirable to obtain optimum re 
ults from the wheats that are avail 
ible to them. This, in turn, is good 
cause for retaining extended roll sur 
faces and plenty of milling equipment 
to obtain best milline results. Since 
the use of chemical additives for 
bleachine and flour treatment is per- 


mitted. their conditioning system is 
primarily designed with the object of 
providing good milling wheat, not al- 


teration of the resulting flour. Three 
methods of hot conditioning are used: 
Steam, radiator and hot air, or some 
combination thereof. As a result of 
pre-tempering or drying 
their wheats arrive at the condition 
ers or washers (which, by the wav 
ire used almost 100%) at very stable 
moisture contents. This is considered 
1 must. so that uniform results can 
be obtained by washing or condition- 
ine. The lack of this uniformity in 
moisture content before conditioning 


practices 


may be one of the reasons why con 
ditionine has not heen readily ac 
cepted in the US 


The aim of the conditioning is to 
brine each of the three groups to a 
untform degree of hardness and 
mellowness by the time the vari- 
ous wheets pro on the mill. In or- 
der to attain this objective the 
hard groaps are usually conditioned 
an hour to an hour and a half at a 
moisture of approximately 17% to 
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18%. The medium group at a mois- 
ture content of approximately 16%, 
and the soft wheats at approxi- 
mately 15%. Typical temperatures 
at the conditioner would be an av- 
erage of 110 F. more or less for 
all varieties. However, there is 
some variation in this respect, with 
soft wheats sometimes receiving 
additional heat, which would have 
a beneficial effect upon flour per- 
formance. 


Immediately following the condi 
tioning, the wheats are cooled and 
dried to the moisture desired on the 
mill, running sometimes to 17% on 
hard wheats down to 14% on the 
softer varieties. Temperature at the 
Ist break is usually intended to be 
between 70-75° F. Some experimenta- 
tion has been done, heating wheat 
just prior to the 1st break to 100° F 
or more, but reported experience with 
these experiments is conflicting 

In England millers agree that the 
use of more than 110-120° F., except 
for brief periods, is to be used with 
caution either drying or conditioning 
Also, if more than 2 to 3% of mois- 
ture has to be added, it should be 
done in more than one stage 

With regard to tempering or con- 
ditioning times, a rest of 24 hours 
more English 
millers, regardless of conditioning, for 
optimum milling results. The longer 
times are for the hard and the short- 
er times for the soft Most of the 
wheat i put to rest 


r less is 


desired by 


ind again there 
is no definite opinion as to the ad 
intage of keeping wheat on the 
conditioning. Moisture 
ind temperature control typically re 
ceive a great deal of attention, which 
is natural, considering the hot con 
ditioning methods in use 


move during 


Australian Procedures 


Let us now take up the wheat con 
ditioning situation in Australia, which 
has a number of interesting aspects 
Since Australia is a wheat exporting 
area, Australians naturally use their 
own wheat exclusively in their plants 
This wheat is predominantly of the 
soft white iriety, ranging from 9- 
11% protein and perhaps 10% mois- 
ture. It is normally shipped in bags 
and during the course of a season 
the moisture iries considerably 
ince during the rainy seasons the 
wheat may pick up as much as 2 or 
3% additional. They do have some 
hard red wheat which is grown in 
the more northerly sections of the 
wheat belt. This is blended to im- 
prove the quality of their bakery 
flours. However this is a rather 
small percentage of the total 


As a background for Australian 
wheat conditioning practices it 
should be noted that, due to 
changes in crops and export condi- 
tions, Australian practices have 
been modified from time to time. 
For example, the washing of wheat 
which was formerly carried out is 
no longer practiced in the majority 
of Australian mills. Their methods 
are influenced by the shortage of 
capital and the relatively small size 
of the mills. According to one Aus- 
tralian miller, this has resulted in 
conditioning methods which can be 
characterized as basic and without 
refinement. 


Due to the size of the plants, the 
wheat conditioning systems are sin 
gle, and some trouble is experienced 
because of the necessity for mixing 
their small quantity of hard wheat 
with the soft before conditioning. The 
moisture in their flour has varied a 
good deal from vear to year because 
of export requirements. Flour has 
heen produced up to 15% in moisture 
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Development in Mechanization 


By Philip Lea 





— first point I want to empha- 


ize is that bulk handling is sim- Mr. Lea presented his views on bulk handling and mechanization in a 


ply a problem of mechanical handling paper at a discussion meeting session of the 1957 convention of Britain's Na 
ed to time and motion study. Au- tional Association of Corn and Agricultural Merchants, Ltd., at Eastbourne. 
tomation is having the right thing Mr. Lea is the association’s consultant on machinery and plant installation, 
n the right place at the right time and his paper appeared originally on NACAM's publication, the Agricultural 
without the use of human effort. I do Merchant. He is a director of the Lea group of breakfast food, feed and 
mineral manufacturing companies in England. 


it intend to look back into the his- 
torical past, but rather to give to the 
best of my ability an account of pres- 
ent-day developments and my opinion operations. In the U.K. it is probably U.K. only about 60% of the raw ma 
on possible future trend: true that the trend towards making terials are produced at home, the 

Mechanical handling is nothing new, Processing automatic has already yest are imported—grain in bulk, oil 
An early type of chain conveyor was outstripped the handling of raw mate- 





seed residues, animal proteins, and 


entioned in Chinese literature as rials and finished products and it will various offals in sacks. These latter 
far back as 1145 A.D. What is as- gj meng: ic however. are *e the finished products from other 
tonishing is that progress has been still needed in loading and warehouse industries from oil crushing and 
© slow in this field. Today we all techniques, Hard earnings by efficient {rom flour milling 
know that increased productivity processing may well be lost by ineffi At home, the use of the combine 


means a higher standard of living. 
Greatly increased productivity de- 
pends on mechanical handling from 
tart to finish, plus automatic devices 
to link the variou tages of produc- 
tion. The first stage is with us now, 


cient intake, delivery and internal harvester is increasing year by year 
warehousing operations. I wonder how ‘This has meant a great saving in la- 
many of us have had our tempers or, the greatest saving obviously oc 
frayed by straightening accounts CUrring when the combine discharges 
caused by receiving consignments vrain into a tank, which in turn dis- 














the second is coming up fast. It is that are loaded short, or overweight Se, ae ee eee 
seed that ethemesiie Ga oe Automatic controls are available. For sont ete “y s ithenss An we " he . of Philip Lea 
itomation give increased productivi- — « ae 8 large —_ _s fort oe to be mi wit! io then 
{ I maintain that these automatic presse bine it does require a corde degree silo proces handling begins. Gener 
f quality is the m \intenance of even reins af entail crane sacle to word Py tage condition. ia 7 lations by Suomen Sl SF nee 
tandards ayes ae . : ews ah ; et elevators, serew, drag link, band 
consumer with the least amount of Cleaning operations are most im 
‘he mechanization of loading, un- human effort. There are three stages portant, especially when the grain is or jog conveyors, together with simple 
ding and warehousing operations to be considered: first, handling of to be stored in bulk, because all green Cleaning ma hines, dryers, and flat 
rain processin plants offers raw materials; second, processing leaf must be removed. So far most of bottomed bins From this you will see 
iter opportunity for increasing of these materials; third, delivery of the movement apart from the actual — that the whole operation can be car 
profit and efficiency than any other the finished product transportation ha been done by ried out by three or four men suit 
phase of milling and grain handling Take raw materials first. In the’ gravity. As soon as it arrives at the (Turn to PHILIP LEA, page 18a) 
DISCUSSION OF DEVELOPMENT 
IN MECHANIZATION 
FTER Mr. Lea presented his paper on the development of me- sufficiently good condition to take care of the condensation, One of 
A chanization, he answered questions from members of the Na- the advantages of plywood bins was that, unlike steel bins, there was 
tional Association of Corn and Agricultural Merchants, Ltd. Here is not a great deal of condensation 
a summary of that question and answer period: G. Lockhart, E. W. Nickerson and Sons, Ltd., asked if there was 
J. FE. Roper, Hasler & Co., Ltd., raised the first of a series of any information on the effect of pneumatic handling systems—both 
questions which were put to Mr. Lea on the bulk handling of feed. He high and low—on the germination of seed grain. In his reply, Mr. Lea 
wanted to know what effect bulk handling had on the feed—and put it that pneumatic handling of seed grain was rather dangerous 
especially on its texture. It might be possible to get away with it, but using such systems “was 
Mr. Lea replied that there was some separation in cases like asking for trouble.” 
coarse dairy rations. It was possible, he thought, that there would be Another question covered the saving in cost where bulk handling 
a change to a system where the compounder ground his materials was adopted. Here queries were raised about the validity of the argu- 
after mixing them, rather than mixing them before grinding. ment that there could be a saving of $3.50 a ton to the farmer 
Mr. Roper followed this with a supplementary question on how One speaker put the real saving as low as $1.40 a ton, after 
much condensation there was in feed bins stored in the open on the taking into account the value of the sacks and the amortization of 
farm. Mr. Lea said that there was always a possibility of condensation capital invested in bins. Mr. Lea’s answer was that, for the merchant 
and it meant that the meals—and especially the cubes—-had to be in (Turn to MECHANIZATION DISCUSSION, pag: ”) 
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world-renowned for... 


GREATER PRODUCTION E> 


Engineers for Industry Since 1860 


LOWER MAINTENANCE i 
LESS DOWNTIME 
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Performance with more than 70,000 units throughout the j 
world gives strong evidence that Buhler 4-Roller Mills can * 
increase your production, cut your maintenance costs and 4 

reduce downtime. ; \ { H | 


Millers everywhere recognize the ‘Buhler’ as the f' He OH : | 
world’s best roller mill for flour milling. Many automatic and ' \ y 

advanced features provide outstanding advantages. And me tA 
you get a beautiful piece of machinery that is a credit to v | % ; 
the appearance of any mill. 4 br % f 


It's a stronger, more streamlined, more compact mill. q/ 
A Buhler 10” x 40” mill occupies the same space as a 7 Ay 
conventional 9” x 36''— provides 10% more capacity in 
the same floor area. 


The “Buhler” is infestation-proof — no spots for in- ’ A |} | c 
sects to breed. High quality rolls insure even grinding, sae , 
higher extraction, and greater capacity. Simple, uniform, 
double-roll UNIC feeder is automatic. Feed rolls and grind- 
ing rolls are interlocked. 





Self-aligning, U.S. Standard roller bearings permit 
higher speeds, greater capacity, and save up to 20% 
power as against sleeve bearings. No need to replace gears 
when roll diameter decreases due to special conical gears. 


OPTIONAL FEATURES 





Automatic engaging and Water-cooled grinding rolls 
Coonanene of the grinding for better flour extraction 
wares — means to and uniform grinding. 
Choice of chain drive in- 4-speed regulator for feed 
stead of gear drive. rolls. 


Learn how the roller mill that has contributed so much to 
the progress of flour milling throughout the world can make 
more money for you. Write for full details. | 





Type MDD 


BUHLER BROTHERS, INC. U.S.A. 


4207 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis 9, Minn, 


BUHLER BROTHERS (Canada) LTD. 


24 King Street West 
Toronto, Ontario 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., INC. 


26 Logan Street 
Muncy, Pennsylvania 


Engineers for ladustry Since 1860 
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: A REVIEW OF THE DEVELO 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


PMENTS 


IN BREAD MANUFACTURE 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Bond pre- 


sented this report as an address to 
the Institute of Food Technologists 
meeting at Lorne, Victoria. 

HILE breadmakin is with- 
W ut doubt the most ancient 
f the food industri having a his- 

; tory ing back some 000 years, If 
ha not undergone spectaculal 
ce pment until th present cen- 
tury and more particularly the last 
{ il 

Basically, bread h ilways been 
produced by making crushed grain 
nt lough with water and fer- 
nenti it with ye t in one form 
| inother. What might be termed 
the entional method of bread 
{ i} msists of 
, i) lixin the redient an‘ 
the dough mentation: 
(c) dividin (d) shapit rv molding 
1 ! | dough ple e) further 
fermentation (I) Dak 
Late I will cde me vel 
idica leparture ft th system 
Doughmaking Methods 
I should explain that there are two 
thod f makin i dough alon 
4 tional line imel 
The straight dough proces 
t I sponge dou proce 
The traight dough 1 name 
pli mnsist {fm together 
it ! time ill =the ngredient 
1 | eedin vith the ferment 
t indlir lough 
I) I ponge proc i 
t {f the flour Ti into a 
t! ick dough o1 ponge with 
t ! ther ingredient ind 
the ponte n ( ! nted for 
| time 1 ‘ 1inder of 
fl idded l ed into 
lou normal cor tency which 
n ermented and } lled in the 
the str ht dourh 
t dough universally 
1 Austra ( pon 
| univel t U.S. Ih 
[ 1 Europ th spon 
! lou le 
I ) ( | 1 bake 
ed bread 
1 por ‘ tat 

1 n if nth 

| entatiol 
i been om ct ubject 
1 ( ey 1 nd ct 

Ir the first ) ( | ! oul 
loug! is used and today b 
ma iker in |} ‘ nd ever 
! Australia w the Cor 
tinenta pe ft joatl finement ¢ 
th lough proc tI LuSé 
f bar or crud t Last 
ent i ) nd tre 
i} ice | ! ! ( 
' } l ‘ venust 
| ta e had th 
pid Vth of th ed ye ' 
lu yroducin h star 
lard i product I I ! 
' ised | ikers tod 
Cc p ed y¢ 1 in d 
ivantage wit! re 1 tora 
| ! me qualit biem cor 
ected ith the tor id tran 
port i wet < npre U 1 i vil 
| ve Na ucce produce | 
juris t r. Such a 





By ERIC E. BOND 


Director, Bread Research Institute of Australia 


yeast has a definite value, not only ind improved transport and have 
during times of emergency, but also been most pronounced in the U.S. At 
in a country such as Australia where the present time, however, equally 
long distance S alway constitute dil pect cular dé elopments are ecu 
ficulties ring in the Australian industry 

In the U.S. at the present time a Perhaps trends in the baking in 
number of large bakeries are experi dustry overseas can best be consid 
menting with dry yeast but, so far ered under four main heading Korn 
it has been found to have certain ulation, Automation, New Process 
distinct limitations, being difficult to ind Merchandisin 
get into suspension and having criti- P 
cal temperature requirements. A Formulation 
dough made with this yeast must be The type of bread which is made 
finished at a temperature of 100° F is dependent to a large extent upon 


compared with approximately 80° F formulation, and generally can be 
for dough made with wet compressed grouped into one of two broad 
yeast. However, I have no doubt that classe 
in the future yeast in a dry, stable (a) That made from what might 
ind easily usable form will be widely be termed a lean formula, 1.e., with 
used in breadmakin minimum of additional ingredient 
Without a close control over the ipart from flour, wate ilt and 
fermentation process, made possible yeast; and 
with the advent of « mmpressed yeast, ‘b) An enriched loaf containin 
the spectacular changes which have ignificant amounts of sugar, fat and 
occurred in the baking industry dur nilk 
ing recent years would not have been The former loaf } common to 
possible. These changes have been Australia, the U.K. and Europe, while 
concerned primarily with the de the highly enriched loaf is general in 
velopment of large bread factories the U.S. and Canada, The American 
handling as much as 500-1,000 tons influence on bread can also be seen 
of flour a week and the consequent in Asian countries such as Japan and 
complete or partial mechanization ol the Philippine while in) Singapore 
the breadmaking process; they have and Ceylon the Australian type i 
been the natural outcome of the made. The type of loaf which is pro 
owth of large centers of population duced in any place can possibly be 





ALBERS PLANT DAMAGED—Some evidence of the damage caused by the 
explosion and flash fire which occurred Sept. 16 at the Albers Milling Com 
piny’s plant at Oakland, Cal., can be seen in the above picture. The explosion 
occurred on the third floor of the feed mill section of the plant. Most of the 
dimage was done in the feed mill area but some loss was sustained in the 
cereal manufacturing and warehouse sections. Eighteen employees were in 
jured by the blast. 





related not only to the standard of 
living of the bread eaters—it is often 
ind wrongly reasoned that those 
with the higher tandard of livin 
eat the richer bread-—but also to 
merchandising method i factor with 
which we will deal later 
he following i 1 comparison ol 
Australian and American bread form 
ules 
Australian Standard 
Salt ' flour wet 
Yeast 2% tlour wet 
Milk 2% flour wet 
Australian Enriched 
Salt 2% flour wet 
Yeast 2°> flour wet 
Milk > flour wyt 
Sugal 2% flour wet 
hat 2‘ flour wyt 
American Standard 
Yeast 1-2% flour wet 
Milk 6‘ flour wet 
Supal 6% flour wet 
kat 6 flour wut 
Chemical Additives 
Australia | today in line with 
overseas practices with reward to the 


bread, 
the use ol 


sdditive in 
rmitting 


use of chemical 


most countri p 


chlorine ind chlorine dioxide as 
bleaching and improving agents and 
potassium bromate as an oxidizing 
igent. Additive not permitted in 
Australia but generally allowed over 
eas are ammonium persulphate, cal 
cium peroxide and dium and cal 
cium propionate 

As we all know, the use of chemi 
cals in foodstuff j t highly con 
tentiou ubject and the food manu 
facturer | ilways open to what j 


often ill-formed eriticism, Bread j 
probably ubject to closer serutiny 
than most food ind the baker hay 
» fo be prepared at all times to adapt 
his processes to suit the health au 
thoriti« Only recently in the U.K 
ind the If the bleaching of flour 
vith agene (nitrogen trichloride) had 
to bn ibandoned after many year 
tise The most recent move iwainst 
the use of chemicals in foodstuffs ha 
occurred in Western Germany where 
is from April of this year, the chem 
eal treatment of flour has been pro 
hibited and the tine ol potassium 
bromate as an oxidizing agent in the 
dough is only permitted until the end 
yf th veal 


The Batter Process 


With most flour 


ome oxidation 
i the dough is essential in order to 
pi duce good bread, Efforts to 
ichieve itisfactory result under 
present day condition vithout oxi 
dation have only been partly su 
cesstul. Following the discontinuance 
‘ bleachtt in the U.K. and 
if that ‘ the threatened ban oj 
sdditive in Germany, a new proce 
kit use of unbleached flour wa 
leveloped, Known as the batter pro 
ar if ubstitute oxidation through 
chemical by the mechanical incor- 


the dough 
unbleached 


Tf oxyven in 
Half if the 
flour 


pol ition 


untreated, 


vhipped with water at a very 
high speed, During this whipping the 
myvel which is incorporated in the 
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batt cts as an oxidizing agent to craftsmanship. This trend toward not too distant future in Australia. 
bleac ind improve the other half of complete mechanization is general in In this country we have alway 
the flour to be used in making the the baking industry throughout the been rather lax in the handling of 
dough. The batter process is in oper- world. flour even in bag form. The 150-lb 
ati n several bakeries in the ULK. jute sacks used here are t iy the 
ind 1 results achieved are report- Bulk Handling least clumsy and lacking from the 
ed t e quite good. However, it does Perhaps one of the st notabl initation point of view. In America 
not « pletely remove the need for advances in the large bakeries on the for some years now all flour has been 
chen | improvers American continent is the bulk deliv handled in either multi-wall pape1 

There is no doubt that the period ery and storage of flour. Bulk har or calico bag 

in which we are living today can dling is well established in American I visited several bakeri which 
rightly be called the automation era and to a limited but growing extent vere in the process of installing bulk 
ind probably in few industries has in the larger British biscuit and torage, involving pneumatic intake 
the impact of automation been felt breadmaking factories. Many of the nd a number of steel bins with ap- 
to such an extent as the baking in- larger bakeries in the U.K. are pr proximately 25-ton storage capacity 
dust vhere automatic devices have paring for bulk handling and we There was another interesting and 
replaced age-old trade practices and might expect similar moves in the le expensive method of bulk han- 
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DOWN BY THE OLD 





_ MILL STREAM... 









The Forster Hammer Mill is the 
aristocrat of the milling industry, 
yet it is very versatile. 


It has the precision engineering 
of a fine watch, with every part 
machined to give a smooth, vibra- 
tionless performance. 


It has the stamina of a work 
horse, and can be depended upon 
for service day after day with a 
minimum of breakdowns or re- 
pairs. 


PRECISION ENGINEERED 
LONG WEARING 
CARBURIZED STEEL HAMMERS 
MADE IN FIVE SIZES 





Machines for 
Modern Milling 
WICHITA, KAN. Dept.D ADA, OKLA. 
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The old mill wheel belongs to the 
romantic but outdated things of the 
past. It has been replaced by the less 
picturesque, but more efficient, ham- 
mer mill, 


It is not choosy about its diet but, 
like a goat, will digest most any- 
thing you feed it, from roughage to 
small grains. Yet the carburized 
steel hammers stay sharp for a long 
time. 
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dling in operation in the U.S. Thi 
involved the delivery and handlin 
of flour in large aluminum or fiber- 
board containers called totes, having 
a capacity of one ton. Bakeries often 
run their own trucks and send totes 
to take delivery of flour whenever 
required. The totes are handled by 
mechanical devices which elevate and 
tip the flour into storage bins. A Lo 


Angeles bakery was using totes made 


of fiber-board, each containin about 
2,000 Ib. of flour. The totes were re 
inforced by removable wooden lat 


ind after the totes have been emp 
tied they could be folded to take up 
very little space 

From the doughmaking stage on 
wards the baking operation in many 
American bakeries is largely auto 
matic and is carried out with 
minimum of labor, most of which i 
and handlin of 
After the bulk fer 


used in the making 
the bulk dough 


mentation and dividing of the dough 
the processes of tinning the dough 
lidding the tins, proving, loading and 
unloading the oven, depanning or de 
tinning the baked bread, coolin 

licing and wrapping are all carried 


out automatically 

The production of bread under con- 
ditions such as these dos 
require a high degree of standard 
ization of both methods and materi 
al In this regard American bak 


of course 


eries are in advance of those in other 
parts of the world. Strict specifica 
tions are laid down for all ingred 
ient and the larger bakerie ire 
equipped with control laboratories to 
keep a constant check on the quality 
of raw materials and the finished 
product. The emphasis on quality 


standard l also reflected in flour 


mills and other suppliers of bakery 
products where every effort is made 
to satisfy customers on a highly com 


petitive market 

One would expect automation to 
lead to a high degree of standardiza- 
tion of bread types and this is the 








Charles A. Rowe 


SALES MANAGER — Charles A. 
Rowe was recently appointed man- 
ager of sales of the Merchen Feed- 
er department of Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc. He will have his headquarters 
at the main plant in Belleville, NJ. 
In his new position Mr. Rowe will 
supervise the sales and service of 
Merchen Weigh-Belt type feeders 
and meters. This equipment is used 
for accurate automatic batching and 
continuous blending of dry mate- 
rials in the chemical, food and ani- 
mal feed fields. Mr. Rowe has been 
associated with Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc. for the past 18 years. 
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Ya’ sure this conveyor is s'posed to work 
like this? 
US. where t of the 
ed ji ( rapped 
‘ Intense < etition in 
howevel! result- 
leve'opment f a wide 
fferent bread n recent 
New Processes 
Whe lookin und for 
1 method th which 
T busine dustry, it 
eel ymeth vhich de- 
t lical fash from con 
f t e present tf there 1s 
| lea uch processes in the 
ead and I will only deal 
th t t promising I have seen 
ilready | ipplied 
P ( t int ting de 
the continuous dough 
revo!utiona! i the 
r broth proce and 
[ t is the application of 
1u techniqu to breads 
‘ | mentioned the batter 
W develoned in Eng- 
; 4 ice chen | oxidizing 
| eal bakir technolo- 
f idered the | sibility 
{ deve i method |! the con 
t 10u juction of bread, which 
d e the elimination of the 
itation of the dough 
In t ittempts to devise such 
I e not bee iccessful 
lue | to the inability to obtain 
, l vhich sufficient resem- 
i ( particular] from the 
of flavor. Plants have 
tion in Europe and after 
have closed down 
A re ice, however, has been 
le S.asat iit of work 
ed t by Dr. J. C. Baker, one 
} w cereal en ts in 
{ | H proc enabled 
prod ff bread which is diffi- 
t t uish from t t baked 
I il method One large 
ke! ted in tl l is at 
present entire tn pro- 
c l imber ol ther plants 
e ( ited in the near future 
What the Baker process in- 
‘ loes it differ from con- 
ent ods of br iking ? 
In tl there dough 
h yw tnen livider in- 
t f er molde bowls 
i n room. The layout is 
é t to the traditional 
ie { iking. D1 redients 
| nented liquid broth are 
red into a premixer, 
t xture pumped in- 
ich stret kneads 
f the dough con- 
t ied tn heeter 
n and } Wf into 
i 1 into bre t The 
ire iven final tin 
ed. Flour very 
i tne pe which 
/ l inction vest with 


MILLING PRODUCTION 


strong types having long mixing re- 
quirements 

The ingredient used in making 
bread by the continuous dough proc- 
ess are the same as for conventional 
baking with certain modifications 
with regard to oxidizing agents. The 
broth or ferment consists of water, 


sugar, skim milk powder, yeast, min- 
eral salts, salt, vitamin enrichment 
tablets, enzyme active soya, acid cal- 


cium phosphate and calcium sulphate 

Oxidation of the dough is achieved 
by a mixture of potassium iodate and 
potassium bromate used at the rate of 
12 ppm and 45 ppm respectively 


The My Bread Company in New 


oe 
SECTION 5a 
Bedf 1. where I th pi i nany respect imazin the 
yperat ‘ | 1] h t ' . t attractive and 
whol ead. by tl the cruml i tender with a fine 
ntinuous proc The developer } | ‘ In | | nt of obtain 
i uutput > | ) ive p rn ‘ npet ! | ‘ from a 
ute, TI 1 I f he «ck rt rp f cor 
ClOope t } 1! | Mi on J i ippearan 
weigh th tai texture t color and 
4 bal l i . crust th continu 
! t t t th proce ed toatl is undeniably uperi 
bre it th t et ted t i 
nN ‘ ! ed I pinion the main objection 
| Mt ( rm } ‘ { 
i t , 1 re nted 1) | k of fl r-the bread did not 
ut nthe ti { th have the characteristic bread fla 
W l r we know, and to me milk and 
| | t\ 1} j ] | propio! t ip ired to be 


REMEMBER WHEN 
GROCERIES WENT HOME 
IN RUMBLE SEATS? 


those groceri would be 


as out 
itself! 


ing methods, new 


ome ol 
of dat 


As you know, new 


today as the rumble seat 
proc 
packaging redient 


new in have changed 


many food product 


kven staple s like famils 
thank to 


flour have been 


improved vitamin enrichment 


loday, food buyers expect tood products 
to carry the ENRICHED LABEI 
Twenty years ago, just about the time 
the rumble seat was on its way out, mass 
production of vitamins was just getting 


underway. One of the first companies to 


master the techniques of manufacturing 


quality vitamins was Cl Phizer & Co., Ine 

Since the middle 19 Phzer has con 
finually been a leader n developing new 
and better forms of lamins for the food 
and pharmaceutical industries. Plizer 


BI-CAP® was one of the first enrichment 





concentrat nicl t head start 1 Vita 
mins has continued, It f Phizer 
can help you th the me ra ') 
in enrichment pr wt 

PIIZER BILOCAP ! nily been mm 
proved t rout! ita n res ltisno 
t lighter « ” ! ure it! 
in ¢ a ul 
ighitl omecratio t © tor | 
BILCAP are a ! f f me 
nitrate for Bette | palit 

Continued Phy ’ fl " 
thiamine na i d 

uch mine | mu otter 
Mmpro ed thous ” ywroved 
bread and k , » Phizer tor 
the finest 





CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Chemical Sales ON. 04 
Division, 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6,N. : 
Branch Offices 
Calif 


Chicago, IIl.; San Francisco, Colif.; > 
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Dallas, Tex kL , ae Aisa 


Vernon Atlanta, Ge 
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the dominant taste factors. previously. However, the firm had en- The only Bread of its kind 
! would expect the difference in gaged in a rather high-powered ad Take one look and you'll see the dif- 
flavor in bread made from the vertising campaign and from the ference 
mitinuous and conventional money they had expended I would Take one taste and you'll know the 
nethods to be more marked in have expected this campaign to have difference 
\ustralia where true bread flavor contributed significantly towards the General Sales Plug on Wrappers 
derived from fermentation is the increased sales. One of the advertise NOW-—Batter Whipped 
lominant factor, ments used in the sales campaign While I would not expect the con- 
(2) The high moisture content of the rather intrigued me and read as fol tinuous dough process to sweep the 
crumb also gives rather claggy lows: ndustry in the near future, it can- 
eating qualities “MAKE THE 20 SECOND TES1 not be dismissed as impractical. The 
The proprietor of the bakery, who (1) Look—Compare the fine smooth fact that truly amazing effects can 
naturally a continuous mixing en- texture—No Holes be obtained with the physical prop- 
thusiast, claimed that his sales of (2) Feel—the velvety tendern erties of the loaf Dy such revolution- 
bread had increased by 33 to 35% (3) Taste—Munch it slowly to get th iry methods warrants serious study 
ince commercial production with the delicate flavor and wgoodne if ind consideration by the baking tech- 
prot had commenced 16 months batter whipped Sunbeam nologists. It most certainly opens up 
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Control all insects in one weekend 


Recirculation of Dow Methyl Bromide saves time, money 


If you have a forced-air ventilating system in your grain 
torages, Dow Methyl Bromide can save you up to 50% on 
material costs in fumigation, 


Just install a return duct to make it a recirculating system 
ind introduce Dow Methyl Bromide. The result is complete 
control of insects in all life stages, 
material costs and minimum quarantine delays, (The entire 
operation can often be the 


substantial savings in 


fumigation 
were } ( nad ) 


completed over 


Phe natural advantages of Dow Methyl Bromide assure fast 


YOU CAN DEPEND 





uniform dispersion throughout the cx 


ymmodits 





being fumi 


gated, Dosages can be ¢ losely measured and controlled, thus 
eliminating the use of excess fumigant 

Dow Methyl Bromide is also a superior fumigant for eleva 
tors, vaults ships boxears and for many other applications 
Dow engineering service can help you use Dow Methyl! 
Bromide and the recirculation process successfully. Write 


us today for specific information on your fumigant require 


rit DOW 


Michigan 


ments 


Midland 


CHEMICAL 


ON 


COMPANY 


Fumigant 


Sales 
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many new and stimulating approach- 
this very complex subject of 
bread quality 


e to 


Stable Ferment Process 
Another 


new baking method in- 

ing the use of a ferment or broth 

ind following on from there with 
conventional dough machinery is the 
table ferment process. Here again 
the ime ingredients are used as for 
1 conventional dough. A proportion 
of the ingredients yeast, mineral salts, 
ilt, milk powder, water and flour 

is made into a ferment which is set 
iside for four hours at 90° F. The 
dough is then made with this fer- 
ment and the remainder of the in- 
rredients and allowed to stand for 30 
minutes, It here we have the big 
idvantage of this process, namely re- 


duction in the bulk fermentation time 
of the dough from at least three hours 
to 30 minutes. This results in a con- 
ing in floor In the 
visited they had been saved 


siderable sav 
bakery I 


space 


the expense of proceeding with very 
considerable building extensions by 
changing over to this process. The 


quality of the loaf was similar to that 
made by conventional methods 


Of course, in dealing with these fer- 
ment systems an essential require- 
ment is a high standard of hygiene, 


equal to that which would prevail in 
the yeast factory or brewery. In this 
regard it is interesting to that 
bakery in America is con 
templating extending the ferment sys- 


note 


one large 


tem to growin yeast sufficient to 
maintain its own fermentation proc- 
e It was very confident of being 
ible to do this, although personally 
I have ome doubt 

The baker is perhaps faced with 
more complex problems than most 
food manufacturers, not only because 
of the fact that he must control a 
rather complicated fermentation proc- 
e but more so since complex bio- 
chemical reactions occur in the loaf 
of bread subsequent to baking, these 





Joseph McDowell 


APPOINTED—Lucian Strong, pres- 
ident of the Strong-Scott Manufac- 
turing Co., Minneapolis, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Joseph 
McDowell as manager of sales com- 
munications, Mr. McDowell will co- 
ordinate advertising, public relations 
and promotion for both the grain 
processing equipment division and 
the industrial processing equipment 
division of Strong-Scott. A native of 
Minneapolis, he is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota. Prior to 
joining Strong-Scott, Mr. McDowell 
was sales promotion editor at Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell and copywriter 
for Gamble-Skogmo, Inc, 





——— 
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we generally refer to as staling. The tion—it is greater of course in the the American baker can operate hi in the U.S. To obtain a soft loaf, 
fermentation system must be worked larger cities, where in some bakeries, plant right around the clock seven American bakeries use excessive 
; to a tight time schedule and bread it may range between 20% and 30% days a week. He is in a position imounts of additive such as short 
} nust be delivered to the customer in of the total therefore, to keep bread deliveries up ening and milk powder, thereby losing 
i freshly baked state. These two fac- In the U.S. there is no door-to-door to the stores, which themselves ars many of the characteristics of bread 
tors make it difficult to alter and re- delivery as we know it; bread is sold often open every day ind there is also the tendency to un 
irrar e production schedules and through the stores and supermarkets The Australian housewife judges derbake the bread and make very 
make it impossible to build up stocks and it is sliced and wrapped. One stall her bread on appearance of the loaf lack doughs in order to simulate soft 
, is Is normal practice in any manu- might carry as many as six different its texture and eating quality. The me The fact that bread is rarely 
facturing business brands of bread. Wrappings are bright American housewife, having only eaten less than 12 hours old enables 
In an endeavor to cope with these and highly colored and brands such bread enclosed in a waxed wrapper them to underbake without suffering 
two problems some use has been as Miss Sunbeam, Mother Parker's cannot judge on appearance and het the detrimental effects we would ex 
made f refrigeration. Bakeries both Old Fashioned and Sunshine readily sole test of quality is to squeeze the perience in Australia, At the same 

in Europe and the U.S. have experi- come to mind. Unlike his Australian loaf as a guide to freshness. In my time the quality does suffer 
mented with the retardation of dough counterpart, who must ma ke his opinion, the squeeze test i it is Some American bakeries are now 
fermentation by means of refrigera- bread within very restricted hours, known, militates very largely against switching to cellulose film, rather 
tion, holding the fermented dough in five-day week, day baking, and so on, the production of good quality bread than waxed paper, where crust color 


i Stable state at a temperature of 40 
F. Dough retardation has not proved 





ery uccessful as far as bread is 
concerned but it is used by many 
hakerk »verseas for fermented small 

, od uch as buns 

) The most interesting application of 
refrigeration in the bread industry 
has been the quick freezing of bread 
This proce is in use in several large 
bakerie n the U.S. and has some 
promise i means of overcoming 
production difficulties in Australia 

Ir I bakery I isited outside 
New Yorlk % of the total production 
vA 11 fey) ind conveyed by larre 
retry erated trucks, each holding 20.- 

! OOO loave i far uth a Florida 

In this bakery fresh bread is placed 
| na blast freeze capable ot handling 
, 1.000 It f bread an hour, 14 tons of 
{ reir erat nm operated by two motors 

f 35 | nd 75 hp. were required 
to control the freezer at -25° F. After 
freezin tne bread wa held in a 
holdin n with a capacity for 
100.000 1-lb. loave and operating at 

temperature of O }: The packing 
roon \ tuated hetween the freez- 
i ind ling room and operated at 
60° F. The time of freezing in this 
particular plant was thre nd a half 
1 four | i! 

The cost of freezin ric and 
depend n the quantit f bread 
froze The bakery I am quoting sold 

zen bread at 25 to 26¢, compared 

th 20¢ f the normal loaf 

Wi } ( yperated a mall quick 
freezing plant in a Sydney bakery but 
have encountered ome difficulties 
vhich can be attributed larvely to the 
type of bread being frozen. In Amer- 
7, vith fe exception ill bread is 

{ wrapped and the condi 
tio! f the erust therefore is not 
mportant. In Australia, h vever, 

her ! t of the bread unwrap- 
cd, the haracter and nature of the 
crust are ery important quality fac- 

We have found that quick freez- 

ult helling or flaking of 
the crust which detracts from the 
ippear f the loaf, ‘T re may be 
nethod ercomit th problem 
nd th i subject f further in 

est t 
Impact of Methods 

he npact of merchandising or 
marketir method n production 

' practic of particu! nterest in 
the | ndustryv. Two extreme in 

tance ( hye een whe ( nparine 
the indust n Australia with that in 
the U.S. In Australia bread is sold 
| ely ft nean f house-to-house 
delivery. The loaf is in an unwrapped 

tate ind there is only limited com- 
petition between paket This meth- FROM MONSANTO 

re ; be-gt : erage agit * 2 ag Source of your most complete line of leavening agents~— world’s 
| pe nd publicits largest producer of elemental phosphorus 


Where bread is sliced and wrapped 
re 
nedium and 1! 





i ile of bread are 
isually pushed under a variety of For the consistent controlled leavening action... that wins the 
proprietary trade name I Australi ona — . 
tregeneena foware hoe semper es scherny homemaker to your self-rising flour and prepared mixes... every 
d bread would only be in the vicini time with every use. Pyles t Li, ASRS SER SOENy WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 


ty of 1 f the total bread produc INORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION © MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY @ ST. LOUIS I, MISSOURI WORKS WONDERS FOR YOU 











ind appearance again become selling 
feature 

rhe emphasis on soft bread in the 
[ explained to me the reason why 


there was attached to many bakeries biggest stack of 


pushing sales. I asked 
“If your returns are 
reduce production’ 
“No, the public is 


so high, why not 
The reply was ods 
ittracted to the 
bread in the store 
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several bakers might be expected from the undoubt- 


ed efficiency of their production meth- 


Over-Capitalized Bakeries 


i bread shop. From this shop the our salesmen are instructed to keep In Australia bread production is, 
baker sold all his stale bread, which our bread replenished to a greater ex without doubt, inefficient and uneco- 
in some instances amounted to a stag- tent than competitor If the store nomic in the extreme. Bakeries are 
ering percentage of his total produc- is only selling 90 of 100 loaves heavily over-capitalized with regard 


tion. In one factory as much as 15% delivered, rather than reduce the to plant which can only be operated 
of the total production of bread, cake amount we would increase it to 120 it the most for five days and a total 
ind small goods, was returned as and hope that they might sell 100,” of 40 hours a week. The one day, Fri- 
tale Many bakeries showed figures You can see the wicked circle which day, when three days’ bread must be 


as high as 12% and the average ap- 
peared to be around 7%, 

This brings us to an interesting 
ingle on the American approach to 


must result 
also explains to 


from such a policy. It 
son why the price 


ica does not reflect the saving which 


produced, sets the capacity of the 


extent the rea- bakery which must under-produce on 


bread in Amer the remaining four day A similar 


degree of inefficiency exists where 
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NEW EDITION 


The Vital Story of MILLED WITTE RICE 


Enriched with Vitamins and Iron for Better Health 


by Science 


A second “Battle of Bataan” in the Philippines has proven beyond 
all doubt the value of vitamin enrichment to 
, a consumers of white rice. 


The famous Bataan experiment in 1948-1950 

proved conclusively that whole populations 

can benefit from enrichment of white rice 

with vitamins and iron, that disease and death 

- caused by dietary deficiencies can be over 

= come, that enrichment is a key to better 
= health among infants, children and adults 






BATAAN 


What Happened at the Second ‘‘Battle of Bataan’’ 
Before the start of the Bataan trial, these facts were evident 


@ Polished white rice is the principal food of millions through 
out the world, Good food though it is, it lacks several of 
the key nutrients occurring in the brown rice from which it 
is milled, and beriberi is often common where white rice is 
the main food 


® In the Philippines, beriberi was common and y 


\i BRAN 
mortality from it high, , WULL 
. ‘ 7 
® Heriberi is caused by insufficient vitamin B, in = * 
the diet. It yields when vitamin B, is given to 
its victims, It does not occur when human Ww, 
beings receive enough of this vitamin in their Ni 


diet 


, 


® lo prevent beriberi where white rice is the 
the main food, vitamin B, must be added to 
the diet, either by itself or in food such as 
rice 


® for centuries it has been universal practice to rinse rice be 
fore cooking, hence vitamin B, (and any other water-soluble 
nutrient factor) should be added in such a way that it will 
not dissolve out 


@® through a process developed in the laboratories of Hof! 
mann-La Roche, it is possible to enrich white rice with 
water-soluble vitamins and iron so they will not wash off 
during this rinsing prior to cooking 





With these facts known, the 
second “Battle of Bataan” began 
Through the cooperation of 
Philippine public agencies, the 
Williams-Waterman Fund, the 
USPHS, and Hoffmann-La Roche 
, controlled experiment was set up ia the province of Bataan, More 
than 12,000 medical examinations were made, before the enrichment 
of rice began, Nearly 13% of those examined had beriberi, 





Enriched white rice was then put into commerce in the experimental 
rea, but not in the control area, 


What happened? Within two years beriberi was practically wiped out 
in the experimental zonel . , . beriberi mortality dropped almost to 
ero almost 90% who had symptoms of the disease before en 
richment'’s start were free from signs of the disease or were greatly 
thousands of people were helped to better health 
News of the success of enrichment reached people in the control 
rea and caused them to demand that their rice be enriched, too 


improved 


Other Countries Follow Suit 


Word of the excellent results of the Bataan experiment fanned out 
throughout the world, The largest rice miller in Thailand marketed 
enriched white rice with success in 1951, In that year, also, the 


Writer 


Puerto Rican government enacted legislation requiring that all white 
rice sold there be enriched, beginning early in 1952. Since then, 
enriched rice has been made available to 
the public in Cuba, Venezuela, Colombia, 
The Dominican Republic, Taiwan (For 


mosa), Singapore, and Australia, 





South Carolina Adopts Rice Enrichment 


South Carolina, a state having very high per-capita white rice con 
sumption, passed a law in the spring of 1956 requiring that all white 
rice sold within the state after July 1 be enriched with vitamin B, 
(thiamine) 





niacin, and iron, and it is = 
hoped to include riboflavin (vitamin 
B.) at a later date. South Carolina is 
the first state in the USA to enact rice 





enrichment legislation; it has required 


enrichment of white flour and corn bm | | T: 
meal since 1942 and 1943 respectively { hia Pr, 


How is White Rice Enriched? 


The enriching method in widest use throughout the world employs a 
method developed in the laboratories of Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
pioneers in the research and production of vitamins 


The Roche method impregnates rice grains with thiamine, niacin, 
riboflavin if desired, and iron and adds a final, outer coating of 
edible material to protect the vitamins against deterioration and 
amounts of 
make a “premix 
and one pound of this “premix” is then mixed with a larger quan 
tity (usually 199 Ibs.) of ordinary milled white rice at the rice mill 
As required in Philippine and Puerto Rican legislation, U. S. Fed 


eral Specification 
o VITAMINS 
& COATING 
wena 


N-R-351¢ ind 
CONVEYOR , 


South Carolina 
PRODUCTION OF RICE PREMIX fone] 


preliminary washing and rinsing For economy large 


vitamins are applied to small amounts of rice to 






regulations for 
bulk (bags of 50 
or more pounds) 







white rice, each 


pound of this a 


nutritionally 








improved rice 
provides not less 
than 2.0 me. of thiamine, 16 mg. of niacin, and 13 mg. of iron and 
s of these levels are assuredly present after a pres ribed rinsing 


test. In some countries, riboflavin also is included 


Other methods of enriching are permitted by the South Carolina 


statute. Small amounts of rice packaged for retail sale may have 
the vitamins and iron present as a powder which clings to the indi 
vidual rice grains, or a liquid spray can be used. These packages 
must be labeled Do not rinse before or drain after cooking 


The Federal Food and Drug Administration in December of 1956 
published proposed definitions and standards of identity for en- 
riched rice. These standards, currently under dis 
vitamin levels along the lines of Puerto Rican and South Carolina 


ussion, provide for 
requirements 


What of the Future? 


The trend to nutritionally-improved foods for better health is defi 


nite. The United States, a world-leader in the enrichment of white 
flour, white bread, corn meal and grits, farina, pastina, macaroni 
products, and breakfast cereals is now recognizing the need to en 
rich milled white rice. When good foods are made etter, everyone 
be rte his 


This article is part of series on the enrichment of processed cereal 
grain foods which are enriched for better nutrition. It is published 
by the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, New 
Jersey. An illustrated brochure containing the text of all articles in 


the series is available at your request without charge 
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labor is used in place of machinery. 
The ingredient cost and merchandis- 
ing of bread, however, are compara- 
tively inexpensive. The result is that 
a 2 lb. loaf sells for approximately 
14¢ to the housewife and the 1 Ib. 
wrapped (equivalent to the 
American loaf) also sells at about 
14¢ 

In the U.S. on the other hand pro- 
duction is most efficient; the bakery 
with the same plant as its Australian 
counterpart will produce three times 
as much bread due to the ability to 
work shifts through the week. The 
American formula is more expensive 
than the Australian and naturally 
merchandising the bread is much 
more costly. The resultant loaf of 
bread in the U.S. sells for 20-25¢ a 
1 lb. loaf 

The per capita consumption of 
bread in Australia is 175 lb. while in 
the U.S. and Canada it is approxi- 
mately 95 lb., figures which tell an 
interesting story but one which is 
open to a variety of interpretations 
which we cannot discuss today. 

While American bakers are en- 
deavoring to produce variety in their 
baked products there is a certain 
ameness about all the bread whether 
it be white or any other variety 

I was particularly interested to visit 
two enterprising bakeries who were 
successfully capitalizing on this par- 
ticular fact. There is a bakery just 
out of New York known as Pep- 
peridge Farm. In terms of bread pro- 
duction it is a large and highly suc- 
cessful business producing over 2,000 
loaves an hour and working around 
the clock. With two other factories 
situated in different parts of the coun- 
try bread from the Pepperidge Farm 
3akery is distributed over a wide 
area. On American bread standards 
the quality is poor, the crumb is 
coarse and heavy and the loaf lacks 
volume, faults which the American 
baker does his best to avoid. The fact, 
however, that this bread is different 
from most other bread gives it an 
appeal to sufficient people to make 
the venture worthwhile 

The Pepperidge Farm Bakery was 
established by Mrs. Margaret Rudkin 
who started making bread in her 
home for the family, then for her 
neighbors, and ultimately developed 
the successful business it is today 
The endeavor is to simulate as much 
is possible homemade bread, a fact 
which is given much publicity. Batch 
methods are employed and ingredi- 
ents such as molasses, honey, butter 
and whole milk are used in the 
dough 

In the first place no machinery was 
used, the bread being hand-made 
Ultimately production got the better 
of them and they had to fall back on 
mechanical mixers and dividers. How- 
ever, they still employ scores of wom- 


sliced 





BRITISH FLOUR TESTS: 
A CORRECTION 


An error appeared in the text of 
the article titled “Preliminary Tests 
on some new types of flour and the 
outlook for bakers” which appeared 
in the August issue of this publica- 
tion. The British Baking Industries 
Research Assn., through Miss Ruth 
Bennett, one of the authors of the ar- 
ticle, points out that in the last col- 
umn of the first page of the article, 
in the penultimate paragraph, the 
sentence following the reference to 
the miniature test baking procedure 
in use at BBIRA should have read: 
“In this procedure 2380 g. flour is 
doughed with 4 g. of yeast and 4! 
g. of salt,” and not percentage as 
stated. 





ee 








———— 
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en to handle and knead the dough 
pieces before baking. To me it seems 
they were doing their utmost to spoil 
the bread and the results obtained 
were only what could be expected. 
Still it was deliberately done and the 
difference from the normal loaf was 
reat enough to guarantee sales. 
Another bakery had the same idea, 
Using a similar formula to the Pep- 


peridge loaf, they produced hearth 
bread, which is one of their best-sell- 
in lines. This again was a very 
heavy, coarse loaf, obtained by de- 


liberately mishandling the dough. 
The baking industry today poses 

many problems for the technologist; 

the development of new processes, 


such as we have seen overseas, and 
the increasing emphasis on standards 
f quality, which in the large produc- 
tion units can only be maintained by 


rigid control. There has without doubt 
been a revolution in the old craft- 
industry of breadmaking, a revolu 
tion in which the technologist has 
played and still is p'aying a most im- 
portant part 


wre s THe ’ ’ re 


Chase Announces 
Sales Changes 


é 


H. B. Rue 


J.B. Trigg 


CHICAGO W. N. Brock, vice 
president and general sales manager 
for Chase Bag Co has announced 
three promotions in the company’s 
eastern regional sale taff 

Harrison B. Rue, formerly eastern 
regional sales director and manager 
of Chase’s manufacturing branch at 
Buffalo, has been placed in charge of 
sales of textile, Saxolin and small 
bags in the company's general sales 
department. He joined Chase as a 

iles representative in New Orleans 
in 1946, and subsequently served as 
manager of the Memphis sales office 
and as sales manager at Buffalo. 

H. fk. Dennie, manager of the firm’s 
manufacturing branch at Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Rue as east- 
ern sales director 
Mr. Dennie will 
continue his du- 
ties as Philadel 
phia branch man- 
ager along with 
his new responsi- 
bilities. He began 
with Chase in the 
advertising de- 
partment in 1945, 
and later served 
is a sales repre- 
entative in the Chicago territory be- 
fore going to Philadelphia 





' 


H. E. Dennie 


John B. Trigg, formerly sales man- 
iger at Buffalo, will assume the posi- 
tion of branch manager there, at the 
same time retaining his direction of 
ales force activities. Mr. Trigg has 
been with Chase since 1939, having 
erved in Portland, Ore., and Dallas, 


Texas, prior to Buffalo 


BREAD iS THE STAFF ’ re 


ELEVATOR INCORPORATES 

CLARKS, NEB The Farmers 
Union Cooperative Elevator here has 
completed incorporation, with an au- 
thorized capitalization of $200,000 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


° M4 Mr. Halsted will be succeeded as 
Equipment, Purchasing manager of the Allis-Chalmers proc 
Promotions Announced essing machinery department by Ed 


- ward H. Baxa 
By Allis-Chalmers Mr. Halsted joined Allis-Chalmers 


. O35 ag ; - . . . . 
MILWAUKEE The Allis-Chal- in 1935 as a salesman in the Cincin 
rs Mfg. Co. has announced manag- nati district office. He was named 

— bee boats : . é manager of the Charleston, W.Va., 
erial promotions in its industrial cies in 2060: En 9008 bn bones Gen 
equipment and purchasing depart- ager of the Cleveland office. and fout 
ments. Robert L. Halsted has been ap- years later manager of the 
pointed general manager of the indus- 
trial equipment division, succeeding 


central 
region, and Was appointed manager of 
the processing machinery department 


P. F. Bauer, who was recently named in 1955. He is a mechanical engineer 
managing director of Allis-Chalmers ing graduate of the University of 
International, a new operating divi- Michigan 


sion. Mr Baxa joined Allis-Chalmers 


9a 


processing machinery department in 
1941 and has been affiliated with it 
since. A. D. Foote has been named 
assistant director of purchases, suc 
ceeding C. H. Norton, who recently 
retired after 31 years of service in the 
purchasing division 

A graduate engineer, Mr. Foote 
joined Allis-Chalmers in 1936, shortly 
after receiving his bachelor of science 
degree from Leland Stanford Univer 
sity. He became associated with the 
company’s purchasing divis‘on in 
June, 1942. He has been West Allis 
Works purchasing agent nee N 
vember, 1953, and will combine that 
post with his new one 








LOW COST, EFFICIENT 


Dust Control 


More and more leading companies are depending 
on DAY for complete dust control service. DAY 
can recommend and engineer a complete dust con 
trol system for the needs of any industrial plant 


Photo at right shows three DAY Type “AC ott 
Reverse Jet dust filters with weather-proof housing 
located on the roof of a rubber company. The 
DAY “AC” filter is the largest selling filter of its 
type in the world. Its low maintenance cost and 
high efficiency are two of the many reasons why 
it is SO popular. 


wer 


For complete information write for Bulletin 559 
# Licensed by H. J. Hersey, Jr 





Type “Rs Dust Filter 
Highly efficient, combina 
tion cyclone and filter 
Write for Bulletin 560 


“HV” Dust Separator — A 

heavy gauge, welded, 

highly efficient centri 

vugal dust seporator rd cipally for dust control 

Write for Bulletin 576 ° applications. Write for 
Bulletin 471 


Type “G" Fans Stati 
cally and dynamically ° tor 
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Dual-Clone Dust Separa- * Unit Dust Controllers — 
Exclusive design ° 
balanced; designed prin . pives high efficiency at 

ow resistance. Write for 


Bulletin 573 


Complete, low cost unit 
combines high efficiency of 
Dual-Clone and Exhaus 
ter. Write for Bulletin 510, 


Money-Saving Bulk Material Storage and Handling 





A two-section DAY horizontal tank installed DAY pneumatic conveying systems improve 
in a Canadian plant. Pneumatically loaded plont efficiency. Installation pictured above 
ond mechanically unioaded. Note air relief on required two pumps in series because of long 
top of tank (250 feet) run 


What's Behind the Swing to DAY Bulk Material Stor- 
age and Handling? Many plants with DAY equipment 
save up to 35¢ on every 100 pounds of material handled 
DAY equipment is also safer, cleaner and more efficient 
than manual material handling. DAY bulk equipment 


tty 
«‘ #2 


Write for name of your nearest DAY appli- 
cation engineer. He will help you with any 
dust control or bulk material equipment 
problem. This service is offered without 
cost or obligation. 





822 Third Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn 
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Twenty DAY tanks (above) installed at o large 
Midwest plant. Tanks serve packaging line os 
well os truck, railear loading operation. Each 
tank holds approximately 26 tons of product, 


can be installed anywhere. It is completely sanitary and 
weather-proof. Find out how much money your plant can 
save when it is equipped with DAY products for handling 
and storing bulk materials. For latest information write 
toDAY for Bulletin 574 


The DAY Company 


SOLD in UNITED STATES by 
The DAY SALES Compeny 


ty 
4 / 
8 sy 


MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 
The DAY Compony of Conade. td. 
P. O. Box 70E, Fort William, Ontario 
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Portable Air Conveying Units 
Proving Value in Emergencies 


be air conveying units are thought to emeryvens 
pr nvaluable in emergencie recovering their grain pi 
Ihe trailer units which can be disaster strikes, lists the f 
Ca nsported by truck to a lustrations of the value 
dat ea and promptly hooked up — ing units following recent 1 
1) fable metal pipe and hose to asters 
vit A rain through a combina During the Feather River fi 
tion m“rtial vacuum and low air Yuba City, Cal., an air 
pre ( was responsible for ivil approx 
I Fuller Co,, Catasauqua, Pa., in mately $80,000 worth of paddy rics 
ul iin handlers to give serious which had been stored away in st 


Put Your 
Grain Fumigation Problems 
| Tr 





Dont Torget-- takes BOTH a 


quality fumigant and experienced 
handling to get the best results from 
a fumigation. 


= has grown to leader- 
ship in the field by providing BOTH 
and producing results that speak for 
themselves. 


Kemewnkher- when you have 


problems, we can provide the answers. 


“Where Service Backs the Salesman!” 


a 
SERVING AMERICA’S FOOD INDUSTRY 


th) Eimdustrial 


923 STATE LINE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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CANADIAN MACARONI 
TRADE PROGRESSES 


WINNIPEG—Factory sh pments in 
the macaroni and kindred products 
industry in Canada increased over 
271% in value in 1956 to a record $12, 
022,000 from the previous peak of 
$9,897,000 in 1955. The Bureau of Sta 
tistics reports the number of estab 
lishments Was unchanged for the year 
it 17, but average number of em 
ployees declined to 658 from 672, Sal 
ary and Wage payments advanced to 
$1,876,000 from $1,758,000, while the 
cost of materials climbed to $6,712, 
000 from $5,971,000 and the valu 
ulded by manufacturer rose to 85, 
23,000 from $3,846,000, Shipments of 
macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli and 
noodles rose to 90,074,000 Ib from 
78,904,000 and the value to $11,124, 
000 from $9,397,000, 
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vey rice into bins prior to milling 


The association is a cooperative or 


ganization comprised of rice growers 
located in the Sacramento and San 
Joaqui illeys. With sizeable facili- 


ties for dryin storing and milling 
member rice the association pro 
duce ipproximately 50% of all rice 


row! California every year 


RGA rice is packed in 100-lb. cot 


ton and burlap ick containers to be 
old in domestic and foreign market 
pecially for the cereal and brewery 
industr \ considerable portion } 
packed ir ye ind two-pound cello 
phane ba lor chain store usage 


Radioactivity Can 
Lengthen Storage 
Life of G 


rain 


Hot ulle th ist germs but 
pare trients can increase the stor 
{ rain and lessen the threat 

f vorld food shortage members 
tr American Chemical Societ' 


l t their recent national 
it New York 


Ihe illet emitted as a stream of 
leadly particles from radioactive ma 
terials in the technique known as ra- 
diation sterilization, can kill bacteria 
ind it ct that attack grain, it was 

ported by Dr. V. Chalam Metta of 
the | ersity of Illinois. The bon 
mrdment, however, dos not injure 
the iluable protein quality of wheat 

d the society's d 
tural and food cher 
ty 

i) lett vl research assist 
i pi ! nutrition at 
tl inive t college of agriculture 

t in the U.S. alone 

in t tored cereal grain 

million ff dollars every 

If liation car ive long-last 

| tection to cereal which are 

the mair jurces of energy and pro 

tei iny underdeveloped coun 

{ provide a partial an 
t the problen f increasing 

} food upply 

With the tremendou rowth 

huma population nterest in the 

f food preservation has in 

nsiderably recent year 

cord to Dr. Metta. Fortunately 
th the advent of nuclear energy the 

ew technique of radiation steriliza 

tion | her rie i iillable In thi 

ethod, foods which are either steri 
lized or pasteurized according to the 

degree f exposure to penetratin 

imma ij) nave ibsolutely no in 
duced radioactivity,” the professor 
leclared. It has been demonstrated by 

tist that irradiation can 

reat nerease the helf-life of meat 





Talismanic 
BELT DRESSINGS 


Specialized for Your Industry 


For Mills, we recommend... 


Belt Clinch No. 2 (liquid) 
and Bar Belt Dressing No. 3. 


These dressings are preferred 
by 75% of our flour mill 
customers. 

WRITE FOR GENEROUS SAMPLES 


JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 


1827 N. LeClaire Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 
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ind also can block sprouting in on- 
ions and potatoes. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Bulk Handling Firm 


23 states and the territories of Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico. Pressoturn, Ltd., is 


lla 


sales personnel appointments covering 
its engineering products 





















































) Dr. Metta described laboratory Appoints Dealer licensed to manufacture and distrib Warren J. Holmes has been named 
| outies of irradiated wheat and corn BEATRICE. NEB. —Tote System. ute Tote bins and accessory equip manager of sales; J. C. Warner, tet 
in which precise methods were used ’ ment in England ritorial sales manager, Middle and 
to evaluate the quality of protein and Inc. of Beatrice, manufacturer of bulk OARAS 10 THE BTAPE OF Lie East Asia, Oceania; D. W. Arendt 
to measure its energy value to ani- material handling equipment, an- ° ° territorial sales manager, Africa, Eu 
mals. Frozen corn and wheat gluten nounces the appointment of Thorne! Allis-Chalmers Lists rope, Near East; Ladis Pinilla, region 
were exposed to three million roent- Associates, 4754 West Washington S | A . t t al sales supervisor, South America; 
gens——units of measurement for radi- Blvd., Chicago, as representative for ales ppointments and George D. Sheriffs, regional sales 
ition. They were cooked and then its complete line of Tote bins, tilts, MILWAUKEE. Allis-Chalmers In supervisor, Mexico, Central America 
made part of a balanced diet fed to tanks and accessory equipment in ternational, recently organized to Caribbean area 
; rats | i period of 30 days. No aff- that ‘eres handle all manufacturing, engineering All have previously been associated 
“7 rs OF OG0ES Were PYOSNOSS -~ the Tote System presently has 35 man- and sales operations outside the U.S with the export department of Allis 
od and there was no change in the ufacturers representatives located in and Canada, has announced several Chalmers Industries Group 
| proteir digestibility or its avail- 
| ibility to the animal system after di- 
restion, reported the speaker. When 
the food was subjected to 10 million e 
roentgens the protein digestibility Bulk flour handling 
was reduced by 5%, but there was 
till no decrease in its biological val- > ® 
ue, he said with F.H AIRSLIDE 
| Even though radiation processing m 
does not alter the protein value of ff 
the two grains which were tested, pays ° im many ways 
Dr. Metta emphasized that the con- 
1 clusions are valid only for a short- 
term study. The technique can cause Pr) 
changes in the molecular structure When it's conveying of bulk 
of cereals and, therefore, long-term flour, Fuller engineers have 
studic ire needed to fully evaluate 
| this method of food preservation. the answers 
| Dr. B. Connor Johnson, professor 
of animal nutrition at the University 
f Illinois, co-authored the report Store Door Delivery, Inc. operates two Fruehauf Airslide 
ES A Ae es bulk-flour trailers serving three large bakeries in the 
. New York Metropolitan area. Aijrslide bulk flour cars 
Sharples Dedicates are spotted. on an elevated track in the railroad yard 
. Rapid and sanitary loading of the trailer is accomplished 
New English Plant with the Fuller Airslide transfer unit conveying directly 
from car to trailer. A trailer of 20 tons capacity can be 
[he Sharples Corp., Philadelphia, loaded in seven minutes. This rapid loading (and unload 
manufacturers of centrifugal equip- ee ing) enables this trucker to make many more deliveries 
ment and process engineers, has an- en per day 
nounced the formal opening of the 
new modern factory and offices of \ 
its wholly-owned English subsidiary, . 
Sharples Centrifuges, Ltd., at Cam- Meworeny ConTneLs® PLOW cate 
berley, Surrey, England 
Known as the Tower Works, the Ee | 
new buildings, which are located on 
three-acre site, provide for sub- Application of F-H Airslides for loading from mill to 
tantially increased manufacturing, — @ Airslide bulk flour cars. Cars can be loaded in approxi 
research and test facilities which o— mately ten minutes, depending upon the size of Airslides 
will enable the company to step up - Seatinn efit 
production of its present line of cen- installed. In addition to time saved, rapid loading 
trifumes an well as to beoaden the oven, wut materially help solve the widely discussed problem of 
line with the addition of new types ° i | condensation that occurs during slow loading operation, 
and designs. C. Peter Balfour is the } 1.4 especially true in cold weather, Fast, sanitary loading 
managing director of the English also enables the miller to maintain more rigid quality 
company, which was formerly located - == control all the way from the mill, through transit, and 
at Stroud, Gloucestershire | we ——" a . final delivery to the customer 
The new Tower Works incorpo- H 
rate nany of the most advanced | H a 
features of industrial design in both ta ex 7 
the factory and office the company 4a ieee \ ! 
iid The factory i brick - walled 
tructure, is supported by large steel La — — 4 = 
1 ames Which provide an open a wl 
bay 200 ft. long by 50 ft. wide. In = —— el . 
iddition to the manufacturing sec 
tio i pilot plant, laboratory and 
test bay are also located in the fac- Unusual bulk transfer. Clarke Bulk Transfer delivers 
tne ar This connects with a glass- bulk flour to bakeries in the Philadelphia area An 
tower to accommodate spe isolated and almost forgotten railroad siding was selected 
tanks for development projects and put to use. The unusual relationship of the siding 
! ffice, also of steel frame con- with respect to road level posed a problem solved by a 
tructior is fully gla enclosed in transfer unit consisting of a combination of the F-H 
1 curtain walling system. Below the Airslide™, Airveyor® equipment, and Fruehauf Airslide 
1 special colored glass is trailer, The transfer unit, mounted on a small four-wheel 
ed, backed with thermal insula- 
truck at road level, is moved on a narrow gauge track and 
tion. In the interior the partitions 
“a lesioned that they can be seas connected to the Airslide bulk flour car for transfer of the 
ly repositioned as rearrangement of flour to the trailer. When not in use the transfer unit is 
: iffice spacing or enlargement is re- moved into a small storage shed. 
"he Sharples Corp. has a world- 
vide ile organization with manu 
facturir facilities in the Argentine 
I nce, Germany and Japan as well 
is in England and the US ie eons 
Sharples Centrifuges, Ltd ro- 
duces a broad line of pi FULLER COMPANY v iaee 
centrifuge for the eparation and ll @ye 156 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 
clarification of liquids, the removal 


ind recovery of solids and for the 
lassification of dry powders 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


pioneers in harnessing AIR 
g Birmingham « Chicago « Kansas City « Los Angeles « San Francisco « Seattle 
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Quality 
Satisfaction 
Service 


New Products 


WHE 


New Services 


SAO 


New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 


Are Synonymous with 


SHUTTLE BRAND 


ltegistered Trade Mark 


Manufactured for more than a century by 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD FILS MFG. CO. 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) 


Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. INC. 


235 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: MU 4 (Murray Hill) 637) 


Distributors 
1. K. Howie Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


Capital Corrugating Co 
N. Kansas City, Mo 
M.M.C, Sales Corp. 
Hamburg, N.Y.; Dover, Ohio 








| A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


11-1515 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
service for the flour milling industry, the ‘Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and 


we will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Roll Corrugating and Grinding New Rolls 


527 Second Avenue, S.E. Minneapolis Minn. 
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No. 5819—Plate 
Magnet 


Greatly increased tramp iron sepa- 
rating efficiency is claimed for a new 
plate magnet developed by Stearns 
Magnetic Products. Designed to re- 
move tramp iron from flowing ma- 
terial in chutes, spouts, ducts or on 
conveyors, the Magman series plate 
magnet employs an offset air gap 


= 


principle. Company officials said the 
new design takes full advantage of 
the magnetic strength of Hyflux Al- 
nico V—the most powerful perma- 
nent magnet material commercially 
available. Because of the offset air 
gap feature of the plate magnet, 
magnetic force is concentrated di- 


panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


rectly over the first pole piece. 
Tramp iron has no chance to speed 
up as it approaches the magnet face, 
it is claimed. The unit is offered in 
three sizes according to strength of 
pull—-series 100, series 200 and series 
300. Each size is available in widths 
from 6-48 in. To receive literature 
without obligation check No. 5819 on 
the coupon and mail it to this publi- 
cation 


No. 5816—Caleulator 


Grain and feed figure work includ- 
ing invoicing, figuring net bushels 
and value, computing gross, dockage 
and net bushels and determining 
freight costs is possible with the use 
of a new printing calculating ma- 
chine, according to its manufacturer, 
the Victor Adding Machine Co. The 
Victor automatic printing calculator 
multiplies, divides, adds and_ sub- 
tracts through one control and 10 
numeral keys. Features, in addition 
to the “Simpla-Key” master control, 
are automatic constant division and 
automatic constant multiplication; 
total transfer button (automatically 
re-enters and prints any total or 
product for multiplication or divi- 
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No, 5778— Dryer 
No. 5798—Screw Conveyor 


No. 5814—-Automatic Mixing 


System 


Others (list numbers) 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CLIP OUT FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE 


Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 5800—2-Section Car Puller 


2 


C] No. 5815—Punched Card 
System 
No. 5816 Calculator 
No. 5819—-Plate Magnet 
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sion); the instant stop button; and 


the Select-O-Matic lever, which 
permits totals or sub-totals automat- 
ically with a touch of the motor bar 


(if desired the alternate total-sub- 
total key may be used). The ma- 
chine also has automatic credit bal- 
ance. The calculator uses only one 
keyboard for all the functions and 
prints the essential figures and true 
symbols on tape for permanent rec- 
ord. The electric machine weighs less 
than 25 lb. For details check No. 
5816 on the coupon and mail it to 
this publication 


No. 5814—Automatice 
Mixing System 


Buhler Brothers, milling engineer 
firm, has announced the development 
of an automatic feed mixing plant 


which uses a punch card fed into a 
control desk to produce the desired 
feed formula. The normal apparatus 
can choose 20 different ingredients 





from 25 bins and has an hourly ca- 
pacity of 10 batches, according to the 
announcement The device can be 
installed for one or more index scales 
that may work simultaneously or in 
certain cases one after the other. 
The working method is outlined as 
follows: The card with the farmula 
punched on it is inserted into the 
feeler member. The contact pins fol- 
low the product “A’’ and command 
a relay system (comparable to the 
one used in the telephone) which in 
turn pre-sets the weight on the 
scale. The right setting is double- 
checked and the bin unloading put to 
work until the desired quantity of 
product “A” has been reached. The 
contact pins can now follow product 
“B” and the whole procedure repeats 
itself according to “B,” and so on. 
Many other operations may be con- 
tro'led in the same manner. For de- 
tails check No. 5814 on the coupon 
and mail it to Feedstuffs 


No. 5815—Punched 
Card System 


A new punched card system which 
is claimed to increase accuracy and 
speed of batch weighing by taking 
formulation out of the hands of the 
operator has been developed for users 
of electronic proportioning equip- 
ment, it was announced by Richard- 
son Scale Co. Integrated with an au- 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


tomatic proportioning panel the Rich- 
ardson punched card reader (PCR) 
system makes use of punch cards 
which have been previously coded 
for prescribed batching formulas. The 
system starts to function immediately 
when the operator inserts one of 
these cards into the PCR unit, pulls 
a lever to lock it in place and presses 
a start button. From this point every- 
thing works automatically, with an 
exact cycling of any number of bulk 
materials through the various stages 
of weighing, discharge, mixing and 
conveying away for bagging. Secure 
details by checking No. 5815 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


made with 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
SODIUM BICARBONATE U.S. P. 


in a variety of sizes 
for precise blending 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


OME GATEWAY CENTER + PITTSBURGH 22+ PEM MSTLVAMIA y 


No. 5800—2-Section 
Car Puller 


The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg 
Co. has prepared literature contain 
ing details of the firm's new two sec- 
tion car puller, designed for the han 
dling and spotting of all types of 
freight cars on railway spurs and sid 
ings. Mounted on a rigid non-deflect- 
ing, semi-steel cast base, the unit is 
shipped in two sections. One section 
contains the pulling drum, complete 
with throw-out jaw clutch, bearings 
and gear. The other is the drive unit, 
consisting of motor, torque converter 
worm ir reducer and pinion gear 


love at first bite 


l3a 





The machine is completely assem- 
bled, with all necessary alignments 
made at the factory. Other features 
of the car puller include a_ torque 
converter mounted directly on the 





The greater variety of screen sizes available in 


Columbia-Southern sodium bicarbonate enables 


you to blend your flours just nghe 


. exactly 


suited to your individual requirements .. . for 


outstanding baking results. 


Choose your screen from powdered, granular, or 


Flour Blend. Particle size for each type is uniform. 
If shelf life is a problem, you may find that the 
proper selection of sodium bicarbonate for your 


mix improves shelf life considerably. 


Columbia-Southern “‘bicarb” is pure, white, free- 


flowing, smooth-blending. Order a supply today. 
You'll like it. 


ayit 
/ 4a DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati « Charlotte + Chicago « Cleveland 
Boston « New York « St. Louis « Minneapolis « New Orleans 
Dallas « Houston « Pittsburgh + Philadelphia « San Francisco 


IN CANADA, Standard Chemical Limited and its Commercial 


Chemicals Division 











* MAXIMUM RESULTS 
° GREATER SAFETY 
e MORE ECONOMY 


romotox, a mixture of ethylene di- 
bromide and methyl bromide, is an 
effective, safe and economical space 
fumigant. The stronger odor and 
lower dosage requirements of Bromo- 
tox result in greater killing power, 
increased economy and maximum 
safety. It is longer lasting, more 
penetrating and leaves no residual 
odor. Bromotox allows positive con- 
trol of granary and rice weevils, 
Angoumois grain’ moth, confused 
flour beetle, Mediterranean flour 
moth, raisin moth, cheese mites and 
many other pests infesting grain, 
flour, rice, cheese and dried fruits. 
Available in cans packed twelve per 
case as well as 10, 50, 120 and 170 
pound cylinders. 
*TRADE MARK AP &CO 


Other Eston Fumigants: 


ESTON METHYL BROMIDE 
The Versatile Fumigant 


M-B-C FUMIGANT 
Methyl Bromide with 
2°% Chloropicrin 


A Product of 
ESTON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


American Potash & 
Chemical Corporati 


lion 


$100 BE. 26th St. Los Angeles 23, Cal. 
Midwestern Distributor 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


Pr. 0. BOX 5868 
FERGUSON 21, MISSOURI 
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motor shaft, with output torque con- 
trolled by a shifting lever. This con- 
trol may be manual where location 
permits; or it may be controlled re- 
motely by air cylinders. Secure liter- 
ature by checking No. 5800 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi 
cation. 


No. 5798—Serew 
Conveyor 


Details of the operation of the An 
drews Machine Company's truck 
mounted heavy duty tubular screw 
conveyor are available. The unit is in 
use for filling and emptying govern 
ment grain bins and other types of 
flat storage. The machine is driven 
by power takeoff and a hydraulic 
pump which turns the screw and 
raises and lowers the tube. The truck 
cab is cut in half, thus allowing the 
discharge end to be lowered to with- 
in a few feet of the ground. It is 
lowered to a level position over the 
top of the cab for transportation pur- 
poses, The machine is available in 
any diameter and any length. The 
machine in the photo is 60 ft. long 


f 
\j 





and the screw is 12 in. (1200 series) 
This model will move 6,000 bu. an 
hour, company officials say. Secure 
full details by checking No. 5798 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication, 


No. 5778—Dryer 


The Arid-Aire model L dryer is the 
trade name of a new grain dryer de- 
signed for medium sized feed mills 
and elevators by the Arid-Aire divi- 
sion, Daycom, Inc. Features claimed 
for the model are: Adjustable cool- 
ing system; efficient operation on li- 


- 
: 
, 
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complete assembly upon delivery; and 
simple installation. If desired, an op 
tional rental-lease plan enables op 
erators to test the dryer at their own 
plant before buying. At the end of 
the minimum period, all rental pay- 
ments may be deducted from the pur- 
chase price. For details check No. 
5778 on the coupon and mail it to 
this publication 
—_— BREAD '6 THE BTA ’ re 

Arthur H, Smith, director of man 
agement analysis for General Mills 
Inc., served as a commentator during 
a seminar conducted by the National 
Association of Accountants at the 
University of Minnesota. The theme 
of the seminar was the forecast side 
of budgeting. 


quid petroleum gas; 8%-h. p. motor; 


Chemistry 


By DR. THOMAS MORAN 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Moran is 
director of research for the Research 
Association of British Flour Millers. 


¢ 7 


r HE chemistry of wheat is a field 
[ of research which we regard 
as of the first importance, and we 
go on unrepentantly trying to dis- 
cover new compounds in wheat (me- 
thoxy- and 2:6 dimethoxy-p-benzo- 
quinone were two surprising exam- 
ples) and also mapping the distribu- 
tion within the grain of its known 
constituents, particularly the acces- 
sory factors. This work is essential 
in evaluating the nutritive value of 
a particular type of flour since flour 
can be made up of any number of 
the 20 or so individual streams, each 
of which tends to be characteristic 
of a particular part of the wheat 
rrain. Dr. Hinton with Dr. Shaw has 
completed a further study, this time 
with nicotinic acid. As shown later 
in this report, although wheat con- 
tains only some 2% of fat, research 
on improvers, on the structure of 
gluten, and in cereal nutrition (in 
relation particularly to the essential 
unsaturated fatty acids) has demon- 
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of Wheat 


strated the importance of the fatty 
constituents of wheat, and we are 
now working actively in this field. 
On the improver problem Dr. Cos- 
grove has shown that during stor- 
age flour takes up oxygen over a pe- 
riod of about three months; at the 
same time, its baking quality im- 
proves. He gives evidence to show 
that it is due to oxidation of the 
flour lipids activated by lipoxidase. 
The lipase in oats has also been fur- 
ther investigated. It was shown to 
be located mainly in the pericarp of 
the groat and hence could be des- 
troyed by steaming the groats for 1 
or 2 seconds; this treatment has 
solved an age-old problem in the stor- 
age of oatmeal, viz., the progressive 
increase in the free fatty acids. The 
fact that the enzyme was associated 
with the largely insoluble part of the 
groat suggested that it might be pos 
sible to isolate it in pure form. Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Peers carried this 
isolation a fair distance, obtaining 
an extract with a lipase activity 2,000 
times that in the original groats, but 
then unfortunately they had to leave 
it. The enzyme has an optimum pH 
of 7.4 and optimum temperature of 
37° C. One important sideline to this 
research was the finding that oat 
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“WILLIAMS WAY 
SERVICE © sets tue pace! 


Mill Supply Specialists 





efficient mill operation. 


We are specialists in supplying all 
the expendable items you need for 








PHONE OR WRITE 


[_] Swiss Silk and Nylon Bolting 
Cloth 


[] Wire Cloth—tTyler 


(] Cloth Cleaners—Made-up 


1320 MAIN STREET 





MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 
Ready to Ship Same Day 


(] Bindo Edging—for Silk 
and Wire Sifter Cloths 


(] Sifter Stockings — Nylon 


and Canton Flannel 








Representing 
HART-CARTER 
and 
PRATER 
Lines of Equipment 











[] Leather Belting—Graton & Knight Research 
[] Belting—Solid Woven Cotton and Rubber 


H. R. WILLIAMS MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 
Phone Victor 2-3232 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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lipase is incapable of completely 
hydrolyzing the triglyceride, tribu- 
tyrin, splitting off only one fatty acid 
radical. Mr. Peers has also investi- 
rated the properties and destruction 
ff phytase, the enzyme responsible 
for the break-down of phytin which 


is the phosphoric acid ester of inosi- 
tol, present mainly in high extraction 
flour and which is responsible for 
immobilizing appreciable amounts of 
calcium from the rest f the diet 
The verall activity 1 reater in 
hard than in soft wheats and in- 
creases markedly during germination 
The optimum pH of the enzyme is 
1.15 and optimum temperature 55 
Activity is greatest in the aleu 
rom ind scutullum part of the 
rall 
Biophysical 
A joint investigation by Prof. Bei 
il’s department at Birkbeck College 


ind the research association has been 
in progress for over three years and 
i first paper has been published 
Wheat protein, in contrast to the 


protein in other cerea! show a 
characteristic 4 ray spac n at 7 
A. This same spacing is also present 
trongly in a particular lip d fraction 
that can be extracted from wheat 
Research proceeding n the fur 
ther fractionation of this lipid com 
plex, and it is hoped that this will 
not only throw light on the struc 
ture yf luten but also on the 
mecnat m of improve! ction 

Dr. Jone ind Mr. Campbell have 
used the changes in density of the 
wheat endosperm on tening to 
follow the movement yf iter into 
the intact grain, and their observa 
tions have been published in a series 
{ papers. This question of the rate 
ind path of entry of water is oi 
great importance in the conditioning 
of wheat 1.e the preparation oj 
wheat for milling so that its endo 
sperm is easily broken down and also 
more readily detached from its sur- 
rounding pericarp. The work has 


hown that during the brief storage 
of damped wheat prior to 
water enters at all point 


milling the 
iround the 
periphery of the grain and not mere- 


ly in the region of the germ: during 
the preliminary immersion of the 
wheat the outer layers of the grain 
behave, in fact, almost like blotting 
paper or a sponge, and so presum- 


ibly would the whole grain if it were 
not for the testa, which Dr. Hinton 
resist the movement of 
liquid water. This work has thrown 
light on the times for moisture equi- 
librium at different points in the 
rain and also the effects of varying 
the temperature of the 


na snown 


damped 
vheat, but much more work is re- 


quired before conditionir is pro 
moted to something more than an 
empiri 1 proces 
Nutritional 

Work has continued the effect 
of chemical improve! n flour. In 
Decembe! 1955, agene (nitrogen 
trichloride) as a flour improver wa 
liscontinued and it place taken 
largely by chlorine dioxide. Prior to 


the change, however in exhaustive 
tudy lasting more than three years 
on the effects of chlorine dioxide on 


flour had shown (1) that it destroyed 


the bulk of the tocophe! includin 
vitamin E. This observation was sub- 
equent ynfirmed by Frazer and 
his colleagues at Birmingham, and 
by Moore at Cambridge 2) of the 
lividu imino acids the luten 
methionine, f ine and 

telme howed i! ification 
evel ifter heavy treat ent with the 
i ind then only t i very small 
xtent, the amounts formed being 
le than 0.1 p.p.n (3) that there 
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was some peroxidation of the lipids rats and dogs 
which under appropriate conditions 
could lead to polymerization. Inci- 
dentally, this behavior of the lipids 


Another interesting 
check was obtained in experiments 
mn the growth of the isolated wheat 
embryo in a synthetic medium. If to 


led us to believe that they might such a medium be added 2 to 10 
play a role in the action of gaseous p.p.m. of methionine sulphoximine 
improvers, including oxygen, acting the amount of this toxic factor 
directly or indirectly by a transfer formed when flour is treated with 
of oxygen to the protein. igene, growth is stopped. Repeated 

In contradistinction to agene the experiments, however, on the addi 


work on chlorine dioxide gave no In- tion of hydrolysates from chlorine 
dication that any toxic derivatives dioxide-treated flour have shown no 
had been formed from the protein. effect on growth 

Equally the work showed that there The decrease in the total reducin 
was no significant reduction in the ilue of the lipids extracted from 
nutritionally essential amino acids, flour treated with chlorine dioxide i 
and confirmation of both these points i diagnostic test for the use of thi 
was obtained in feeding fests with improver, A simpler and more elk 
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gant test has, however, now been 
published by Mr. McDermott and Dr 
Pace, who have found that treat 
ment with chlorine dioxide reduces 
the activity of the enzyme peroxidase 
naturally present in flour. A_ tech 
nique for demonstrating this effect 
colorimetrically has been worked 
out. Extracts of flour are prepared 
using a buffer containing thymol 
Such extracts contain the peroxidase, 
ind when added to a mixture of 
hydrogen peroxide and benzidine pro 
duce a pink color. The color is ex 
tracted from the mixture with bu 
tanol and its intensity measured in 
a colorimeter. Flour treated with the 
as give a color value lower than 











BODMER 
DUFOUR 
EXCELSIOR 
NITEX 
SCHINDLER 
WYDLER 


Very few can remember those stir- 
ring times, but Swiss Silk was a staple 
in the American milling industry long 
before Custer’s massacre. 


and peace. 


Wiss 


SIFTING TEXTILES 


C 








CUSTER'S 
LAST STAND 


On June 26, 1876, Custer and his 
men attacked a large band of Sioux on 
the Little Big Horn and met a crush- 
ing defeat. Not a trooper survived. It 
was an occasion for national mourning. 


Swiss Silk is the leading sifting 
textile today. Its reputation is solidly 
built on consistently fine performance, 
backed by constant 
through good times, hard times, war 


availability 
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Certified Weights 
and Big Savings with new 


TOLEDO 


BULK 


WEIGHING 
SYSTEMS 


Toledo Bulk Weigher installation at 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Com- 
pany, Denver. Automatically records 
weights for carload bulk shipments. 
Saves time in handling and by elimi- 
nating weighing of cars—-assures certi- 


fied billing data. 


cycles automatically 


A Toledo Weight-con- 
trol console with auto- 
matic recording and 
totalizing unit, may 
be remotely located 
for operating con- 
venience. 


@ Send today for 
full information on the 
many ways a Toledo 
Bulk Weighing Sys- 
tem can help you. 


TOLEDO 


1420 TELEGRAPH ROAD *¢ TOLEDO 


In a ‘Toledo Bulk Weighing System, 
a scale with weigh hopper is installed 
below a garner. Desired number of 
drafts is set on controls. Weigher 
prints gross 
weight and subtracts residual 
after each draft to provide complete 
listing and total of NET weights. 


flour 













HEADQUARTERS FOR 
WEIGHING SYSTEMS 


13, OnIO 








ELEVATOR 


e REPAIRING 
e WATERPROOFING 


SILICONES CEMENTITIOUS PLASTICS 


e FOUNDATION STABILIZATION 





The RESTORATIO 


404 E. 25th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
PEderal 8-470) 


NW Co., INC. 
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EMPTY CARS— 


* FASTER—SAFER 
BROOKS CONVERSION KIT 


Increases efficiency of your auto- 
matic power shovel machines. 
Type No. 1 replaces the weight 
and rope system and Type No. 40 
replaces the dry babbitt plug 
type of operating the tripping 
mechanism. 


BROOKS SHOVEL HOOKS 


Save time, money, accidents. 


Chain can't drop out of hook. Yet hook opens 
easily with slight hand pressure. 


Write for FREE Folder and Prices 
The FOSTER & FELTER Company 
1908 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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“Some of these suppliers give pretty good sales talks.” 





that given with the same flour but 
untreated. The effect is not observed 
when flour is treated with the other 
bleaching agents, agene and benzoyl 
peroxide. The color value obtained 
also varies with the extraction rate, 
increasing as the extraction rate in- 
creases. 

A detailed study is in progress of 
the amino acid composition of the 
different protein fractions in flour 
and bread and a study of the gliadin 
fraction has been completed and is 
being prepared for publication. This 
work has made it possible to re- 
examine more critically the rate of 
growth of rats fed on different 
It has long been known that 
weanling rats grow more rapidly on 
a diet of wholemeal bread than on 
one of white bread, and this fact has 
been the main nutritional argument 
in favor of high extraction flour for 
man. Recently, McCance and Wid- 
dowson showed that this differential 
did not apply to adult rats (five to 
six weeks from weaning). The ex- 
planation, as we have shown, is that 
the weanling rat is particularly sen- 
sitive to small changes in the lysine 
concentration in diets when the 
amount of this essential amino acid 
is in the range 0.3 to 0.5% 

The striking increase in the rate 
of growth of weanling rat when 
mall quantities of lysine are added 
to their diet of white bread is shown 
in Table 1 
Table 1. Growth Rates of Weanling Rots on 


White Bread, With and Without 
Lysine Added 


breads 


Food consume Weight 

Lysine added tion (per gain (per 

as % of diet) rat per day rat per day 
9 
Nil 7.4 1.2 
0.06 9.1 1.9 
0.12 9.2 2.3 
0.18 11.0 3.0 
0.24 11.3 3.4 
0.30 1t.t 3.3 


It will be seen that the addition 
of about 0.25% of lysine almost 
trebles the rate of growth. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature however 
is the demonstration of the good 
growth-promoting quality of flour 
protein when it is consumed togethe1 
with small amounts of lysine—-which 
would be provided, for example, by 
small additions of foodstuffs of ani- 
mal origin, e.g., meat, milk, fish. Ad- 
dition of a lysine source may be said 
to mobilize the full growth potential 
available in wheat protein 

Lysine is the limiting essential 
amino acid in flour protein and its 
concentration is highest in whole 
meal flour. If the lysine content of 
white flour is raised to that of whole- 


meal flour the growth with weanling 
rats is the same on both diets. The 
practical significance of this work 
with regard to man is that in any 
mixed diet, even with the lowest in- 
come groups in this country, the con- 
tent of lysine, whether white or 
wholemeal bread is eaten, is well 
above that accepted as the desirable 
minimum. This work on the growth 
of rats and the factors influencing 
growth, particularly when wheaten 
flour is a constituent of the diet, is 
under continuous study. 

In all our work on rat growth we 
have measured the food intake as 
well as the gain in weight of the 
rats. This is not always easy because 
on occasions there is much scatter- 
ing of the food, but nevertheless we 
believe it to be essential in compar- 
ative experiments. ‘This was brought 
out clearly in growth experiments 
using flour heavily treated with 
chlorine dioxide. Growth with such 
flour was less than with untreated 
flour but this was due to the lower 
food intake because of its unpalata 
bility. When compared at the same 
food intake the growth in both cases 
was the same. 


Milling and Baking Technology 

The research extensometer devel- 
oped by Dr. Halton in 1936, and now 
manufactured by Henry Simon, Ltd., 
is in general use for testing the 
bread- and biscuit-making quality of 
a flour. With regard to the latter a 
pure proteolytic enzyme preparation 
now on the market has been shown 
to reduce the strength of a flour 
otherwise too strong for biscuit mak- 
ing. Experiments have estab- 
lished that the production is harm- 
less to man. 

Another approach to 
the strength of flour 
creasing or 


also 


controlling 
either by in- 


reducing it—-has been 


LET DOTY DO IT_ 


'f Your Lab Is Overloaded 
“onitation Analyses - Wheat and Flour 
Doty Technical Laboratories 


P. O. Box 7474 
North Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 
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Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
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under intensive investigation for the 
past two years by Dr. Jones and his 
colleagues. The endosperm of wheat 
consists of cells about 40 to 120 g@ in 
width Each of these cells contains 
starch granules ranging in effective 
diameter from about 1 to 40 u; they 
ire embedded in a matrix of protein 
During milling most of the individuai 
endosperm cells are ruptured and the 
finished flour contains a range of 
“particles” from about 1 4 in diameter 
upwards; with hard wheats, however 
me intact cells can be observed. In 
the small particle range there are 
present small pieces of the actual 
protein matrix so that the protein 
concentration is much higher in this 
fraction than in the total flour. On 
the other hand, the larger and me- 
dium-sized starch granules during 
milling tend to break away from 
their matrix so that the particle size 
range from about 20 to 40 u is rela- 
tively rich in starch and poor in pro- 
tein. Thus, examination of a particu- 
lar sample of flour (protein content 
95) milled from a soft wheat gave 
the following result 
Part e 

size 1-13 13-17 17-22 22-28 28-35 35 
% by weight 

of total flour 4 8 18 18 9 43 
Prote con 

tent 7 19 14 7 5 7 11.5 

From this table it will be seen that 
egregation of the particles less than 
ibout 15 # in diameter would yield 
a flour of high protein content. Or 
dinary sieving, even using the finest 
flour silks available, is limited to 
particle sizes of about 40 mw and up- 
wards. However, the finer particles 
can be separated by air currents 
making use of the fact that the rate 
of fall of the smaller particles is less 
than that of the larger particles. Ac- 
cordingly, a vertical air current of 


uitable speed would carry the small- 
er particles upwards and away while 
the largest particle would continue 


their descent. Separation in this way 

not a commercial proposition but 
machines have been developed mak- 
ing use of the principle. In effect a 
centrifugal force is applied and this 
has the same result as increasing the 
gravitational force when the flour 
particles are simply allowed to fall 








Bernard J. Sullivan 


CANADIAN APPOINTMENT—H. 
Norman Davis, president of Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, has 
announced the appointment of Bern- 
ard J. Sullivan as general manager of 
the company's starch and chemical 
division. Mr. Sullivan was previously 
associated with American Viscose Co. 
and with International Minerals and 
Chemical Corp. 
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It also allows higher air speeds and of a breadmaking flour, thereby pro ingly, the extent to which bran frag- 
therefore an increase in the amount viding greater latitude in the choice ments occur among the endosperm 
of the finer material separated in of wheats; the lower protein flour particles liberated in the breaking 
unit time. The setting of the machine produced in corresponding amount system is diminished, The bran is in 
can be adjusted, corresponding 1t could be even more suitable for cet fact kept larger in particle size 
any upper limit of particle size. tain types of biscuits and cakes than throughout the milling system, Fur- 

There are many problems yet to the parent flour. thermore, the endosperm is perma- 


be solved. One is the grinding of the Of considerable practical impor nently modified, becoming more 
flour after milling to produce th tance are the results of an investi “mealy” and friable, so that less 
maximum amount of small particle ition of the effects of variation in power is consumed by the reduction 
material with the minimum dilution temperature of the wheat passing to rolls. As a result of this effect, and 
by starch fragments from the larger the first break. Other things being of the diminished content of bran 
starch granules. However, if the pro equal, as the temperature of the fragments in the feeds to the reduc- 
cesses of grinding and separation ca) wheat is raised, up to about 120° F tion rolls, the flour (particularly in 
be carried out satisfactorily on the the yield of bran of a given “finish the case of the patents or higher 
commercial scale the possibilities ar« (degree of freedom from attached grades) is better in color for a giv- 
opened up of increasing the strength endosperm) is increased. Correspond en extraction; alternatively, a higher 
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Sturtevant Air Separators Achieve Flour 
Classifications Finer Than Sifters 


Nine Standard Models For Any Desired Capacity 


Hundreds of Sturtevant Air Separators 
have been used to separate particles finer 
than sifters can economically do since the 
first Separator was developed 40 years 
ago. Further, the 40 to 400 mesh range 
of the Sturtevant can select a superfine 
product impossible to obtain with 
conventional sifters. 

rhe precise selection possible with 
Sturtevant Air Separators is based on the 
exact control of air currents and centrif- 
ugal force. Simple adjustments make pos- 
sible counter-action between the two to 
the point where a product of almost any 






STURTEVANT 


Processing Equipment 


Blenders + Separators + Elevators + Conveyors DISCHARGE 






























desired mesh may be selected from un- 
wanted particles in either upper or lower - 
ranges Low powel and maintenance, plus 
small plant space mean increased efficiency 
to the milling system 

Pioneers in centrifugal classification, 
Sturtevant may be able to help you up- 
grade your milling system while also 
lowering production costs, Write today, 
describing your requirements. Address 
STURTEVANT MILL Company, 147 Clayton 
St., Boston 22, Mass. 
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ext tion of flour of a given color flour and bread, the prolonged stor — _ The pneumatic elevator has innu- 
may be obtained, For good results it age of flour and the growth of mold PHILIP LEA merable advantages, the principal one 
j i ecessary to warm the wheat on home-grown wheat. Survey is al being that it is clean to the operator 
im itely prior to and while pass- continuous on the fiber content o nued fF and saves human effort, because the 
ing t igh the first break rolls, the the different wheatfeeds. In additior suction intake pipe can be moved and 
ton ng then cooled; a tempera- day-to-day problems on “faults equipped with the proper me the grain swept up without the use 
ture of about 105°F., at the first break wheat, flour and bread, and oat prod chanical aids of trimmers 
j enerally satisfactory. A particu- ucts are dealt with by different men We next have a simple type of 
lar intage of the process is that bers of the staff, depending on the Handling at the Ports mobile unit. This unit uses the same 
it unts to a rapid conditioning probable nature of the fault Sq much for farm handling of grain air for suction, for separating the 
proce for hard wheat. The method @READ 18 THE STAFF OF Link What about the larger quantities that grain and for blowing the grain to it 
” r examination in mills in this John G. Farabaugh has been ap rive at the ports, grain which has destination 
cou ind in Canada pointed to the newly-created post of heer harvested as described but Capacity depends to a great extent 
Research has also been carried out director of industrial relation f brought through country elevator on how far and how high the grain 
on imber of other problems, in Wheelabrator Corp., Mishawaka, Ind graded to lake or port elevator, and has to be moved. The advantages of 
elud the assay of B,, pyridoxine, He is a graduate of the University the hipped out to ports to be un the mobile unit are low capital cost 
pantothenic acid and folie acid in of Notre Dame ided into large port silos its mobility, and being able to empty 


a barge or flat lorry without the use 








of trimmers 


5 The bucket or mechanical elevator 
is also used a great deal for the bulk 
pick-up from ships. For instance, with 


i typical fixed mechanical intake ele- 
ator on the quayside, you will find 
that the elevator legs are fixed to a 
lowering the unit into the 
ship. Here, trimmers are necessary to 


boom for 


remove the grain completely 

These mechanical elevators take 
very much less power than the pneu 
matic types but are much dirtier in 
operation and require very much more 
labor. They are also lower in capital i 
cost. These advantages are more than 
offset by the extra human effort that 
is involved 

What do we learn from this? Sim 
ply that pneumatics should be used 
where automatic pick-up is necessary 
and mechanical methods where auto- 
matic feeds are available. Please re 
member that these principles apply to 
the bulk handling of anything from 
10-600 tons an hour. I consider that 
the mechanical handling of meals 
etc., is better accomplished at the pres 
ent time by the use of screw, band or 
drag link conveyors, and elevators 
of the bucket, drag link, or screw 
type, rather than the use of pneu- 
matic installations. Note that I said 
the present time because most of | 
these materials arrive in sacks and as 
yet there is no cal! for automati 
pick-ups. I see no reason why millers 
offals and vegetable proteins proc 
essed in the U.K hould not be delis 
ered by bulk transport to their point 
of usage. Even then the problem to 
move from vehicle to mill may be one 
for the vehicle rather than the mill 
because it seems that bulk transpor- 
tation developments center round self- 
contained delivery 


American Bulk Methods 


While talking of the merits of one 
form es opposed to another, I should 
like to draw your attention to som« 
American methods of bulk transpor 
tation. While the Americans have 
special bulk rail cars for flour, the 
general form is the adaptation of the 
ordinary rail boxcar. The boxcar of 
90 tons’ capacity, after being suit 
ably lined with paper and the door 
battened up on the inside with tim 
ber, is filled with grain or meal which 
is shot into the top until the car is 
full. The car is emptied at its des 
tination by clamping on a car dump 
er, which after the door has been 
opened and battens pushed away, sim 
ply tilts up one end and then the 
other. One of these cars can be emp 
tied in 4'% minutes 

This same system so applies to 
road transport, bys ising standard 
vehicles but tipping with fixed tipping 


CLEAN PLANT SELDOM BURNS The Stonderd Vehicle 


Comparing these methods with ou! 
MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU own, it is at once apparent that 


; whereas we feel that any bulk trans 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6 portation should be in special vehicles 


TO SAVE THE GRAIN THAT FEEDS THE NATION a tasmhaed caddnsuae tar Weddin 


means ot 
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| Kper e fixed installations. Is this 
f because of the distances involved, o1 
ecause the transportation company 
prepared to give very much better 
rat for quicker turnround of vehi- 
Certainly the special vehicle is 
é od, but it can only be used 
ne wa Now this would not be such 
1 problem here as in the U.S. because 
the shorter distances involved. The 
thing for bulk transportation is 
indard vehicle which can be 
i ith ways 
When the grain is been handled 
the silo by a f the methods 
ribed, it is obvious that the most 
expensive part of the operation is the 
ctual movement over distance, and 
that human effort |! been cut to 
nimum 
f Vhat of the materials that arrive 
cks? They are handled in sling 
its of two to three tons, each indi- 
1 sack has to be handled into 
the nes and then from them, with 
the resultant extra effort. Admittedly 
the ire some traveling conveyor 
I ds to do the actual movement over 
distance instead of the sling, but even 
the materials must still be man 
handled to and from them 
Ir yme cases sacks are cut in the 
hij hold and the contents taken 
n bulk direct to silo; this applies 
particularly to grain, but can also ap- 
ply to meals. Otherwise the sacks are 
é rally transported by rail or road 
te varehouse or inland mill 
By careful study of the movements 
ed in these operations, it will be 
or that many of them can be re- 
d by using pallet and fork 
ft truck tem of handling. The pal- 
be loaded in the hold of the 
picked up and immediately 
transferred by the fork lift truck 
torage or tra portation to de 
points. I do not intend to dwell 


becaust | vant to discuss 
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the use of the fork lift truck lat 
In the case of the inland mill sacl 

rail or road would be « 

into bucket elevator 


arriving by 
and shot direct 


for storage in bins, or unloaded int 
sack warehouse, or again use mac 
of the fork lift truck 


Processing Raw Materials 


brief outline of the 
in raw material 
turn to the proc 
material. As I said 
methods have 
most reached their peak. But I would 
like to some of the latest 
methods of movement and control be 
tween the various individual proces 


So much for a 
equipment involved 
handling. We now 
essing of our raw 
before, 


processing al 


desc! ibe 


es that are necessary to make ou 
finished products 
Examples of these are 


1. The automatic grinder load con 
which have 


machines in continuou 


trols, made it possible to 


include these 
flow diagrams 

2. The remote ol 
machines by pneumatic slide, and, in 
of the latest installations, b 
punched card electronic transmission 

3. The automatic disengagement ol 
the roller mill in flour milling 

1. The equence starting of ma 
chines in the mill, especially now that 
individual drives being 
fitted 

All these and many more minor au 
tomatic devices such as bin level in 


control weighin 


some 


motor are 


dicators, alarms and _ stop-and-start 
drives are designed to save human 
effort 

The high speed grinder with it 
pneumatic delivery (however primi 
tive) was the forerunner of modern 
pneumatic handling, which is to b 
found in our flour mills today. Ignor 
ing for a minute the merits and de 
merits of the high or low pressurs 
system, let us confine ourselves to the 
principles involved. What are its ad 
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MIAG 


VERTICAL BRAN FINISHER 


TYPE SM 


Individual Drive by Underwriter 
Approved Motor 


Small Space Required for Installa- 


High Efficiency — Recovered 
Flour Low in Ash and of Light 
Color 


Inlet Adjustable for Best 
Spouting 


Several Sizes Up to High 
Capacities 





MIAG 


MIAG NORTHAMERICA, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINN. 


1616 SOUTH EIGHTH STREET 


FEDERAL 9-0319 


THE TRIMONT CORPORATION, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


P.O. BOX 25, STATION H 


UNIVERSITY 6-3088 
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intlayes These can b ummarized ompounding machinery is very high 
Lollows irtually choke proof and variable As yet a completely 
clean ino operation, control of tem satisfactory ystem ha het been 
perature throughout the mill, elimina evolved to enable the cleaner pneu 
on of infestation, no condensation matic system to be used 
In my opinion the introduction of However, IT am confident that the 
the pneumatic tem to the flow inswers to. the problems will be 
illey almost as big an advance as found in due course, Probably the 
was the introduction of the roller high pressure air system will be the 
mill, not trom the point of view of nswer; these have not been used be 
producin 1 better flour, which of fore because of the great capital and 
ourse it doe but from the iving running cost involved in) producing 
1 human effort in installing it ize the high pressure Poday simple 
1 buildings, cleaning, and so on single or multiple stage rotary com 
Turning to the question of pneu pre ors runnin it very high speeds 
natic handlin in the pro ender mill can tx used Phese high speed are 
enerally speaking, the capacity of now reliable as Sir Frank Whittle 
ENTOLETER NEWS 
ENTOLETER DIVISION + Safety Industries, Inc. New Haven 4, Connecticut 
Vol. 1. No. 2 October 1957 





MODERN GRAIN CLEANING 
SYSTEM ESTABLISHED 
IN MILLING INDUSTRY 


Applic ation of “Entolete Scouret 


Aspirators in a Grain Cleaning 
System has created a cost saving 
and efficient method for producing 


an improved and reliable product 


Utilizing the principle of centrifugal 
impact strong enough to rupture 


hidden 


but not powerful enough to 


kernels containing infesta 
tion 
damage the healthy kernels it is 
the only guaranteed 100% effec 
tive method of continuously 


removing hidden infestation 





From Average 


10 gram sample per pound 


12 insect fragments, large 1890 
154 fragment mall 6930 

2 rodent hairs 90 
92 mites 1140 

s larvae 135 

1 cast skin 15 
SAMPLE COLLECTED from 4 stage 


grain cleaning system by independ 





THE “ENTOLETER” SYSTEM 
WILL PRODUCE A BETTER 
PRODUCT FOR YOU... BY 


e breaking up inte sted kernels and 


exposing insects and excreta 


e thoroughly polishing every 
kernel, dislodging crease dirt, bee 
swing, insect fragments, rodent hai: 


and other forms of contaminants 


A uniform aspiration removes this 
debris or filth while it is in a sus 
pended state, before it can be mixed 
back into the grain. This aspiration 
is accomplished at the most critical 


point where the grain stream is dis 


persed to the thickness of a single 
kernel 


air volume requirements 


with low horse power and 





Re 


Laboratory 


ent search and 


Deve lopment 





Three-in-one 


Grain Machine Perfected 


1. The basic “Entoleter 


Infestation 





Destroyer provides the precise im 
pact velocity required to open up 
infested kernels and effectively kills 
active 


any infestation 


2. The specially designed scourer 


section of the aspirator polishes the 


kernels without bran damage 


3. The aspirator removes undesira 


ble material with economy and effi 


ciency 
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proved with his rotary engines. The conveyor has its place in the plant 
idvantages of the high pressure sys The choice of types will depend on 
tem ir maller conveying pipes, the job they are to do. For instance, 
mall air volume per |b. of conveyed it would not do to use a worm con- 
material, a greater ability to cope veyor for cubes or pellets, because of 
with variations in capacity, and prob the breakage that would occur. Like- 
ably the most important of all, less wise a drag conveyor would be in or- 

be separated from the convey- der for the horizontal conveying of 

terial material from the press, but would 


as not be suitable as a vertical lift. 
Mixing Processes 


I believe the most important section Handling Finished Products 


compound manufacturing unit, Now what of high speed handling 
i labor saving point of view, 1 of finished products? When speaking 
or proportioning section of bulk handling we must also include 
a continuou ystem a_ in this category the bulk handling of 
of time and therefore materials in sacks. There are three 
be saved. There are many methods to be considered. One is to 
ontinuou ystems to choose warehouse the packed material in a 
gravity warehouse, the second is to 
the continuous mixing y pack the material at such high speed 
veighers feeding into ( as to warrant no warehousing, and 
xing worm third to use a flat type of store, pal- 

nd, continuous mixing using in let and fork lift truck 
ual weighers all tipping different It is quite common practice today 
weights and all tipping at the ume to store the 24-hour production in 
time. In the flour mill this is called bins so that the packing and distrib- 
the nchro-weigh system. If one ution of the products can be done dur- 
weigher stops they all stop ing the daytime. Thus, some bulk 
Third, proportioning by using in flour installations have five days’ bulk 
dual hand ope rated weigher ul storage in bins and one day's produc 
der bins feeding into batch mixers tion sacked all ready in spiral chutes 

GIVING THE MILLER WHAT HE WANTS Fourth, by using the continuou for delivery 

method of proportioning by volume- A further example is the compound 
* measurers mill which runs its grinders 24 hours 
A rb rne ach evem nt ifth, by the Select-O-Weigh sys- per day into bins, and mixes on a 
} 0 | e em continuous basis at high speed for 
All these systems can be used to’ only eight hours a day. This same sys 
A line of “Pneu-Flow" The Robinson “Pneu-Flow” system of pneu- mix the materials before grinding or tem can be used for pelleting and cub 
rollermills installed in matic conveying, with its attendant catalogue ‘0 ™x after grinding ing by using simple automatic plants 
the basement of Chel- of specially designed machines, marks the Whichever of them is used then the running 24 hours a day into bins. In 
sea Flour Mills, Lon- greatest single achievement of any firm of correct type of bins must be installed actual practice, however, this is sel 
don. oane : ° to enable the meal to run from them dom done because of the great num- 
milling engineers in recent years. The most usual installation is a hop ber of different compounds that have 
“Pneu-Flow” allows far greater freedom in per with two straight sides and the to be made. The smaller compounder 
mill design, saves floor-space and power, ‘/oping sides at an angle of 70 could cut his manufacturing costs, 
and vastly reduces the risks of infestation, ‘hese take up a lot of room, and a however, by taking advantage of long 
For a new mill or a remodel, “Pneu-Flow” reat deal of work is being put into er running hours and smaller capacity 


“nts tl ili t ; He elopment of bin dischargers of plants while still maintaining high 
represents the milling system par excellence, ort and another to save both output per man-hour, whereas the 


ind therefore capital cost on larger compounder would include pro- 

if One such discharge is the cessing machines (batteries of press- 

e loo Patent, which consist of a es) which would give sufficient out 
Robinson OF ROCHDALI f of triangular supports spaced put to keep pace with the faster pack 

vith a knife cage between each sup ing methods, even on a 24-hour basis 

port. The frame is vibrated by an By far the quickest method of 

lectric vibrator and the material packing is the valve pack system 

THOMAS ROBINSON & SON LTD. ROCHDALE, ENGLAND falls to a hopper below whereby the correct quantity of prod 
Resident Representative in U.S.A.: MICHAEL FANNING Whichever of these continuous’ uct is weighed on automatic weigher 
c/o Oak Grove Hotel, 230 Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minn methods is used, it is apparent that a and dropped into the valve packer 


In C ! reat deal of human effort is saved of which there are two types 
n Canada: 


ie y this bulk mixing of materials as These machines, suitably installed 
u? i ; ul u « j f , "nha i 92 2 / 
KIPP KELLY LTD. 68 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Telephone 92 250 ed to the individual batch type enable one man to handle between 6 


of compounding and 10 sacks per minute and he can 


: A operate a twin machine. When install 
Automatic Devices ing this type of equipment it become 


hese continuous and automatic necessary to study completely the 
er depend to a great extent on amount of movement that the opera- 


( of automatic device for in tor has to do. For instance, he is 
MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS - MILLFEED ce, high and low level bin con- much better sitting than standing 


ilarn to stop the piant if one the sack must be removed as soon 


- " ‘ , yj hould run empty; the remote as possible; and so on 
& Hard and Soft Winter W heat ontrol and setting of the weighers Although there are many other 





the remote control of slides feeding Ways of packing, using different types 
. ind discharging from bin ind final- of machines and each one having it: 

CHICAGO e¢ ST.LOUIS « KANSAS CITY « MINNEAPOLIS 'v. the central control of the whole _ Place in the plant, each method should 
xing process from a punched card be studied carefully before deciding 

in the production manager's office which is the correct one for the job 
‘here are limits to these installa in hand 


ind it would be entirely wrong The Fork Lift Truck 


hould be done in this way. Ob Assuming that one must warehouse 

' ly the capital outlay involved the manufactured products, then I do 

Your jobber has them, or is quite beyond the small miller both not think that there is a better meth- 

write B. |. Weller Company, : cash and yor yo ment and so we ag nae * use - oo lift ao 

lave Variants of these continuous sys roviding each maliet is loader 

327 South LaSalle Street, tem carefully they can a stacked four 

Chicago 4, Illinois. It is not necessary for me to de-_ pallets high, the average load is 20 

cribe any of the processing through  cwt. per pallet, and the most sensible 

which material passes to make the pallet size for the miller is 4 by 5 ft 

finished product. I am concerning my Method of stowage on the pallet is 

(1) The logarithmic curve (3) Bolt-hole placement CALUMET elf here with the actual movement very important and method of stow- 

design loods easier... gives better cup bolonce . . of materials from one process to an- ing the pallet itself is again extreme- 
dumps cleaner... permits saves belting, i: other, You are all familiar with the ly important 

high speeds (4) Hyperbolic sideboard € U PS tandard types of conveyors, both The fork lift and pallet if properly 

(2) Scientifically formed lip ends permit greater load horizontal and vertical, I think it is used can be a great help to any mill- 

olds in greater cup capacity. — capacity without “slopping.” sufficient to say that each type of er. It provides the keen perfectionist 





to suggest that all compound- 
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device. It 
single-story build- 
gs to be used to best advantage But 
t is no use to the man who will not 


with the ideal labor savin 


enabies iow cost 


ive the ystem a great deal of 

though nd study. Warehouses can 
get int awful mess if they are not 
worked properly, and a great deal 
of time can be wasted unless the ma- 
terials are stacked in the correct 
place t first. If you are considering 
the use f the fork lift, then first- 
class men will be needed if its full 
iavantage ire to be obtained 


Io enable full advantage to be 
taken of the system, I would strongly 


recommend that the warehouse 
hould be carefully marked out in 
bay by painting white lines on the 
floor to denote roadways and stowage 
ba If these bays are then number- 
ed it es it easy to Keep accurate 
toc k ( itrol 

rh ne system can apply to any 

irehouse. Every mill or warehouse 
has it vn stowage problem, which 

not always under the professional 
eye the manager. Remember that 
nater ften arrive when he is not 


carefully studying the lay- 
jut, and painting white lines on the 
floor to indicate passage-ways and 
towage bays, you can make sure that 
there are large and small bays to 
take care of varying lots. Again, by 
allocating bays for merchanting at 
the nearest point of intake, and bays 
at the right place for manufacturing 


produc t 


ived ind 


i great deal of space can be 


tock-keeping improved 


Layout of Bays 


From experience I have found that 


main bays should be four icks wide 
usil 3 in. white lines. This is then 
divided by a 1 in. line down the cen- 
ter ft e two sack ba One of the 


ist important results of this system 
manager can work out the 


hortest routes for the taff to take 


ind be sure that no time is wasted 
The strange thing about all this is 
that the average worker will follow 
the p igre and if there are truck 
parks marked in the most convenient 
place vill make use of them. The 
tem re lutionizes housekeeping 


Bulk Delivery of Feed 


Bulk delivery of finished products 
probably very much in our minds 
at the present time. The production 
f « bacon and mill becoming 
nore factory-like every day. It is just 
ntial to save labor on the ani 
lal de of a farm as it is on the 
ral 1 with its extensive ma- 
! It means the re-organizing 
f buildin and careful planning of 
poultry houses, piggeries and barns 
Ch leal feeding tem is one 
where e feed is delivered automa 
tic to the consumer without any 
intervenir handling. This may in- 
clude ar nternal conveying system, 
rw 1 bins so placed throughout 


the range of building free range 
that the delivery can be at the right 
place at the right time 

rt} bulk delivery is primarily aim- 
ed at vil human effort on the 


farm. The farmer will receive the ad- 


é As far as the manufacturer 


cerned he will receive very little 

iin except the good will of his cus- 
to I There may on be a saving 
to the miller if a large percentage of 
his manufacture is in | The neces 

iry vehicle will cost about double 
that of platform trucl 

What ire these avings to. the 
farmer! By far the most important 

iving will be in human effort 

Otne! idvantages are 

] N wastage 


Hygiene 


3. Savings in space 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


4. Savings in cost of food 

Although the general reaction to 
bulk handling of feed is favorable and 
encouraging, there are some quarters 
who doubt it. I will quote one Amer- 
ican jute and paper bag manufactur- 
er, who said: 

“The greatest factor which 
caused the change to bulk has been 
the mistaken notion that there was 
a vast financial gain by using bulk 
feed, the saving per ton of bulk 
feed over bag feed is at best very 
small.” 

I am afraid he missed the point, be- 
cause undoubtedly if used properly it 
can save a great deal of labor. 


It seems quite obvious that the bulk 


delivery of animal foods is with us 


ind if we as a trade are to keep the 
ood will of the farmer we must give 
him the service he requires, It is not 
to discuss the financial aspect 
of the case. I know that the miller 
will be expected to finance the instal 
lation of 
purchase 


while 


for me 


bins and receivers on hire 
credit terms, but 
the farmer is encouraged to be 
more self-sufficient it is up to 
the industry itself to prove that it can 
do the job better than he can himself 
For this believe that bulk 
deliveries of feed will increase and 
more installations will be included 


loan ol 


comme 


reason I 


2la 


Selecting the System 

The selection of a 
dling system 
Usually handling 
by a combination 


of systems 


materials han 
careful study 
problems are solved 
of the various types 


needs 


ind equipment, because it 
is seldom that any one type can meet 
all requirements efliciently 

When there is a choice in methods 
ton of ma 
terials handled should be the basis for 
selection. Since there are many im 
portant factors to be considered, the 
materials handling survey should be 
made by informed and experienced 
Their knowledge must be 
supplemented by a complete under 


the comparative cost per 


spec ialists 
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The new Merck Enrichment Teaching Kit gives our Students 
a better understanding of the value of enrichment. 








New Merck Educational Program 








BUILDS ACCEPTANCE 
FOR ENRICHED BREAD and FLOUR 


This year the story of enrichment will be taught in more 


classrooms than ever before—thanks to Merck’s new edu- 


cational program now being advertised in national teachers’ 


magazines. Literally thousands of teachers have already 


requested the teaching manual, wall chart and student 


booklets which comprise the new Merck Enrichment 


Teaching Kit. These kits make it easy for teachers to stress 


the value of good nutrition and the benefits of using en- 


riched flour, and eating enriched bread with every meal. 
This is one more part of the continuing Merck enrichment 


program to build your markets and increase consumer 


acceptance for your products. 


© Merck & Co, tne. 


MERCK 
VITAMIN 
MIXTURES 
FOR FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT 





Remember the advantages of specifying Merck 
for enrichment mixtures. Merck Vitamin 
Mixtures are lighter in color, easy to handle, 


and assure uniform distribution in every 


pound of flour. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 


tahway, New Jersey 
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PREVENT MILL INFESTATION 


DAWSON® 73° 
Spot Fumigant Does It 


“Little Squirt’® Applicator in Large Mills 
Shot Cans for the Small Mills 





SMALL MILLERS SAY: 


It’s so easy! Just punch a 
hole in the can and pour in 
our present ports. We can 
carry a full case (48) of 
these little two-inch-high 
cans in a knapsack on our 
shoulder, One little two- 
inch can of Dawson 73 car- 
ries the knock-out punch 
of up to a quart of the high- 
dosage fumigant we for- 
merly used. Regular application keeps our insect 
count at, or near the zero level. No glass bottles to 
fill or break. It is pre-measured and pre-packaged. 





~ i? 
LARGE MILLERS SAY: i : 
Two men can spot fumigate the average 9 
p F ° , =!) 
mill in two hours, using the “Little , ' 


Squirt” applicator. Regular spot fumiga- on 
tion with “Dawson 73” prevents infes- 
tation and keeps our insect count at a 
near zero point all of the time. 


Practical freedom from insect infestation |2 months out 
of the year without general fumigation—that's what 
the records prove in mill after mill, year after year. 
These spectacular results spring from regular use of 
Dawson 73 spot fumigant, applied through the ‘Little 
Squirt" applicator, or from shot cans, combined with 
good housekeeping practices and residual insecticide 
applications. 

‘U.S. PATENT NO. 2,606,857 


For more detailed information, clip this coupon and mail on your letter- 
head to: 





FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 5868 
Ferguson 21, Mo. 


DAWSON 


LOW-DOSAGE 


FUMIGANTS 














Jonres-HerreLsaTerR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missour 











The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 





MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Fpcsialinn in “Ready Dressed’ 
which are READY TO RUN the moment 
en and keyed. Write for circular “DW 
and instruction sheets free 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 


CINCINNATI, O. 








tanding of plant and products; this 
best accomplished by assigning one 
af the plant's own men to work with 
them in the survey 
The following information should 
be compiled for each of the routes 


er which materials are to move: 
1. Beginning, end, length and nat 
including cross traffic 
ilternate routes, areas and buildings 
covered 
Kind and nature of materials 
vhether in containers, unit 
ibject to special handling 
3. Weights, dimension and uni- 
formity of loads 
1. Tonnage of materials 
computing ton-feet per load 
Time required per trip 
6. Variation in the flow of materi- 


ire of route 


loads or 


used in 


7. Number of employees required 
0 operate the handling equipment 


8%. Handling costs 


based on labor, 
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tenance insurance, taxes, breakage 


alue of floor space ete 
The need today is for increased pro- 
iower! 


duction and manufacturing 


cost ind in this mechanical handling 
of materials plays a vital part. Mod- 
ern conditions demand modern meth- 
od i well-planned conveying system 


for handling raw materials and finish- 
ed products is an essential feature of 
any industrial activity 
There is an old Cheshire song which 
goes something like this: 
“There was a jolly Miller lived by 
the River Dee 
He worked and slaved from morn 
til night 
And none so blithe as he.” 
These days are gone, never to return 
The control, operation, maintenance 
and efficiency of all these mechanical 
handling machine tems depend on 
the labor force having a high degree 
of skill to operate them. Finding new 





power, depreciation, repair and main- ways to do old jobs is progress 
MECHANIZATION DISCUSSION 
(Continued from 1 
or compounder, the saving was not very great where sack deliveries 


had to be made as well. However 


feed to be 
} 


delivered in the 


Added Mr. Lea 


i jute sacl 


tor Now the trend is for the 
perations on the livestock side 

C Banks, of Sand 
to the st where the m 
fal on bulk receivin 
dling wa 


tion of opinion in the 


equipment 
bound to come 
trade 
who were against it. Hi 
to whether the time was ripe 
farm, this depended principalls 


ch individual farm 


the present trend 


If bull 


trend it would be 1 1 velcom 


irvetie was cut dow 


pallet was now availabl Mr. Le 


leed from one type of bull 


chanization of the livestock 
quite 10 lone 


the problem and they were 


on this side of their worl 





the engineer would argue 
bulk delivery of feed saved a great deal of labor to the compounder 
nd it also allowed the farmer to make labor economies. While admit- 
ting that the farmer normally made 
Tr Mr. Lea pointed out that the tendency 


non-returnable paper sack 


“We expect the farmer to save 
ide of his farming, through the u 


farmer to ive 


asked whether bull 
rehant could ad 


although there 
between those 


own feelin 


J. B. Alexander, Worcestershire Farm Ltd., raised a pertinent 

int in the complexity of the feed range 1 complexity which was 
becoming more pronounced with the marketing of new additives. The 
mpound industry, he sa‘d, “was making Mr. Heinz look rather small 
th the number of type f feeding stuffs now available How could 
this increase in the rat of compound feeding stuffs be married with 
bulk delivery? Would the nswer not be for nufacture to reverse 


Mr. Lea agreed that it would be 
handlin 
Another point 
Vas the difliculties experienced in the deli 


Che introduction of fat high energy rations had produced problen 
handling -especially with the ka that occurred. This might 
met by strengthenit he pellet or | findir rie ntler forn 
pneumatic deliver 

N. F. Pertwee Frat Pert we nd Ltd iid that he had 
ilw found one of the b est " in r pallets with the for! 
lift truck was in loadi ind unloading. He asked whether a papet 


said that paper pallet 


nade in the U.K. and they were quite suc ful. The forts lift truce 
id to be adapted to take the paper pallet, but he could see no rea 
on why they should not be used successfully in the trade. | 
Another pertinent question came from W. F. Strickland, Ff 
Strickland & Sons, who asked if there w | on between machine 
manufacturers and the trad n the ty] f equipment béing maid 
for bulk handlit Were individual manufacturers setting out te 
install equipment on farms which could only be used for receiving 


delivery 


There was an interchange of ideas, said Mr. Lea, and eventuall 
it was hoped to build up ystem of standard equipment. The me 
chanization of arable farming had taken 20 to 30 years, and the me 


feeding 
as the advance in arable farming. It was certain that the 
milling engineering industry was paying a 


considering the exchange of 


that the 


some profit on his sale of old jut 


today was for more 
rather than 
money by mechanizing the arable 
of the combine and power opera- 
money by mechanizing 
handling h advanced 
farmers to spend capi 
Lea nswer was that bulk han 
1 pretty even distribu 
vho were for it and those 

was that it would come in time 
ro all out for bulk handling 


the labor po 


on the 


ition in relation to 


a od thing if the range of feed 


helped to reverse the present 
on the ime line 


of high fatted pellet 


were being 


side would also take time if not 


reat deal of attention to 


nformation 
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“Product of World - Wide Experience 
TM on 


= Bee i 
THE WORLD’S FINEST 


UNIT | 


This high-capacity machine has set new standards in 
efficiency purification. . . in simplicity and accuracy 
of control. 


FOR THE MAXIMUM YIELD OF CLEAN MIDDLINGS 
WITH THE MINIMUM ASH CONTENT THE SIMON 
ALL-METAL TYPE S PURIFIER IS THE FINEST 
MACHINE AVAILABLE. 


HENRY SIMON LIMITED 


STOCKPORT ENGLAND 
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“Carter Disc Separators 


GET UP 

TO DATE 

ON 

CARTER DISC 
SEPARATORS 


SEND FOR THIS 


If you separate grains, seeds, and other ma- 
terials you'll want all the facts this booklet 
contains: 


e Describes the basic operation of Carter 
Disc Separators. 


e Diagrams the construction features. 


e Illustrates and reports on the various 
models of Carter Disc Separators avail- 
able to meet specific grain cleaning 
needs. 


Get all the facts. Write for your free copy of 
this informative 8-page booklet today. 


FOR 
LENGTH 
SEPARATING 
AND 

SIZING 


NEW BOOKLET 


HART-CARTER CoO. 
673 18th Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 19, Minn. 


Please send me your new folder on Carter Disc 
Separators. 


COMPANY - 





ADDRESS 





i HAR i = CAR | E R CO.., 673 19th Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minn, 
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ind, particularly for capacity pur- 
poses, it has been reduced to 13%, 
which seems nearer the average at 
the present time. Because of the ex- 


treme dryness of the usual crop, Aus- 


tralian wheat is often pre-damped for 
everal days ahead of conditioning, 
vhich carried out in hot air or 
radiat conditioners for a period of 
ne-half to an hour and a half at 
110° F. temperature. Since it is pre- 
dominantly soft wheat, the moisture 
in the ynditioners is usually about 
16%. Depending on the moisture of 
the finished product desired, dryers 
ire used or by-passed 


Damping is usually carried out in 


two or three stages because of the 
necessity for adding 6% moisture. A 
few mills have as much tempering 
pace as they need for cold condition- 
ing, but this is not the usual case 
Therefore, hot conditioning is almost 
i must. The mills which have con- 
tributed to my information indicate 
that they would like at least 24 hours 
ff temper following the conditioner, 
if possible, and it is noteworthy that 
they hold this opinion despite the 


fact that their wheat is predominant- 
ly soft. Perhaps the original dryness 
for this marked for 
conditioning space 


iccoun}t desire 


more 


Australian milling methods are pat- 


terned after the British. But for most 
of their production they seem more 
interested in capacity and, for a vari- 


ety of reasons—including remoteness 

their mills and conditioning systems 
have been simplified insofar as pos- 
ible. One Australian miller empha- 
ized his opinion that cold condition- 


ing would be superior to hot, provided 


space was available, particularly be- 
cause noistures and temperatures 
ould be far easier to control. He 
ilso pointed out the fact that, due to 
the 110° F. temperatures used, there 
vas no improvement in the gluten 








Wallace W. Hyde 

CARGILL OFFICER—The appoint- 
ment of Wallace W. Hyde as assist- 
ant vice president, grain division, 
announced Oct. 1 by Cargill 
MacMillan, president of Cargill, In- 
corporated, Minneapolis. Mr. Hyde 
is manager of Cargill’s New York 
office, which is concerned primarily 
with the export of agricultural com- 
modities. Until recently, he was 
president of Tradax, Inc., New York 


Was 


firm which had acted as broker for 
Cargill until it was dissolved last 
month. Mr. Hyde, who now resides 


in New Jersey, is a native of South 
Dakota. He was graduated from the 
University of Minnesota in 1930 and 
has been active in the grain business 


since that time. 
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quality of the wheat because of the 
little heat and moisture used. 

Before leaving Australia I would 
like to mention that here, also, mills 
prefer wheat going to the Ist break 
between 70 and 80° F. Also, the cost 
of fuel in Australia is high and, as 
a result, there are economic reasons 
for avoiding drying, heating and cool- 
ing wherever possible, although there 
was an instance of one miller report- 
ing that cold conditioning was used 
fairly extensively, which does not 
agree completely with the above 
However, in this particular instance, 
which probably explains it, there was 
adequate cold tempering space avail- 
able. ; 


Canadian Practices 

Wheat conditioning practices in 
Canada also offer some interesting as- 
pects. Many of their milling practices, 
as well as wheat conditioning prac- 
tices, are very similar to the U.S. be- 
cause of the proximity, and also be- 
cause of the desire for the economic 
advantage of high capacity, and be- 
cause their wheats are quite uniform 
and hard. This has to do with hard 
red spring averaging, perhaps 12'%- 
134%2% in protein and approximately 
13% average moisture. However, with 
regard to conditioning equipment, 
they have followed the English pat- 
tern to a certain degree. Condition- 
ing is for the primary purpose of 
putting the yrain in good milling con- 


dition, not to alter its character. 
Canadians mill at about the same 
moisture as the U.S.--15.5%, turn- 


ing out flour of approximately 14% 
Their capacity is probably split fairly 
evenly between hot and cold condi- 
tioning. If cold, they prefer a mini- 
mum of 24 hours at rest like other 
countries. Partly due to severe win- 
ters, perhaps, the process of condi- 
tioning wheat with live steam is used 
in a number of instances, particularly 
where the cost of fuel, as in Alberta, 
is low 

Because of the relatively high ini- 
tial moisture. dryers are used ahead 
of any stabilizers or live steam pro- 
cessing, so that the moisture pick-up 
is not too great as a result of wash- 
ing, which is used in most cases. In 
one case conditioned wheat is put to 


rest at 80-90° temperatures for ap- 
proximately 10 hours and then air 
cooled to 70° and put to rest again 
for 18 hours before milling. These 
processes, which are somewhat differ- 
ent than either the U.S. or Great 
Britain, seem to do a very good job 


of preparing the wheat for the mill 
However. no claims are made here, or 
in the U.S.. that increased extrac- 
tion is possible as compared with any 
other normally conditioning 
method. Radiator conditioners stand 
in good favor and are at a premium 
where less than 24 hours space is 
available. Emphasis in at least several 
good mills is nut upon careful control 
of moisture and temperature, This un- 
doubtedly has something to do with 
the accentance of conditioners in 
some of the Canadian vlants 

Here, too 
about cold 
heating 
before 
claims 
tional 


color 


00d 


there has 
conditioning 


been talk 
followed by 
100-120° F. just 
the Ist break. Here again no 
were made rerarding addi- 
extraction, but ash and flour 
were claimed to be imoproved. 
In some cases at any rate, although 
by no means a majority, flour quality 
was claimed to he improved by the 
ihove method 


to between 


Sovth American Cond4itionina 
To jump to another part of the 
world, let us briefly take a look at 
wheat conditioning in South America. 
Probably this area has more 
(Turn to FRED M. ATKINSON, 


new 


page 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK 


We Operate 
Our Own 


Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


SAN FRANCISCO 








To insure uniformity « 


To 


To improve bakeshop 


increase absorption 


performance 


FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service ° Or be 


Or get a better value 


in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS 





FLOUR MILLS <p> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


~ (Flour and Starch Union, 
’ Ltd.) 
> 
/ vay Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Katablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Heference: 
Addrens H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Witburg”’ Ameterdam 











Cable Address—Bortrite, Lendon 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, €. 1 
Established over 50 years 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO, 


Eatablished 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FRED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchauge Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address; “Coventry,” London 











London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 


Cable Address DomPekacn,' 





Sas 





IMPORTERS GRAIN, FLOUR, 


FERDINGSTUFFS, ETC, 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-26 Iilliter st LONDON, EB. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 28, Donegall Street, Belfast 
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NEW QUARTERS—tThe architect’s sketch above shows 
the layout of the new penthouse quarters of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, atop the Hotel Sherman, Culminating 
50 years of growth, the new Bakers Club will officially 
open Oct. 19, at the time of the American Bakers Assn. 


convention. Three private dining 


rooms 
and the board room at the upper center can be added 
to the main dining room if necessary. The window walls 


j 
¥ 


are available, 
ters has been 


industries. 
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along the upper right corners are 65 ft. each, offering 
views of the Chicago skyline and lakefront. Other fea- 
tures include specially-designed fixtures, carpeting and 
upholstery, a high-fidelity paging system, and completely 
redesigned food service facilities for efficient and rapid 
service. An invitation to visit the new Bakers Club quar- 
extended to 


all in the baking or allied 





New York To Roll Out Royal Carpet 
Of Food and Fun for 1958 ARBA 


NEW YORK Since most retail 
bakers will bring their wives and 
daughters to the Associated Retail 


Bakers of America convention and 
exhibition in New York City next 
spring, the program committee i 
making a special effort to see that 


the panel discussions and other events 
reflect the woman's point of view 
The New York City Convention Bu 
reau will provide attractions for the 
women in addition to the convention 


and exhibition. As an example: Last 
year 756 conventions were held in 
New York City, attended by more 
than 2,500,000 persons. Sixty pe! 
cent of the husbands brought their 
wives. Enthusiasm was created be 
forehand, after the wives had seen 


the Visitor’s Shopping Guide to New 
York City, the New York Restaurant 
Guide and the Visitor's Guide to New 





A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Batablished 18565 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,”’ Rotterdam 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
62/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON’ 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 
rhe Chase National Kank, New York 
Midland Hank, Ltd., London 
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H.J.B.M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM Z 


Cable Address JOS 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Rankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








York City, booklets put out by the 
bureau to assist the visitor in mak- 
ing the most of his vacation. Pam- 


phlets are distributed by the bureau 
to convention managers to promote 
out-of-town attendance at meetings 

For this great influx of wives of 
convention delegates, the bureau has 
a special department which suggests 
and helps to arrange everything from 
banquets to trips to the zoo, to make 
the visit This free 
bureau service the 
that if women have a good time in 
New York, they will want to return, 


a memorable one 


is based on ideas 


and that they have influence ove1 
their husbands when it is time to 
plan next year’s vacation 
Entertainment-Plus 

Among the drawing cards which 
attract out-of-town women are the 
fashion shows. The bureau works 
with New York stores in planning 


fashion shows, which are usually fea- 
tured at breakfast, lunch or tea time, 
either in stores or hotels 

Another luxury will be the absence 
of dishes to wash, beds to make and 
other everyday chores. Appetites are 
bound to be satisfied either through 
exotic foreign dishes or just plain 
American food, It is possible to dine 
in another country’s atmosphere each 
day. Hotel service is designed to keep 
the visitor from lifting a finger 

New York offers banquets, tickets 
to current plays, and a host of other 
diversions. There are also tickets to 
free television and radio shows, and 
walking tours are always popular. 
The boat trip around Manhattan Is- 


land also rates high in popularity 


Gastronomical Tour 

For those who enjoy a wide variety 
of foods the only task necessary is 
to set the imagination to work—and 
then to partake. The visitor might 
top first for a mutton chop in a 
fine old English chop house; then dine 
on coq au vin at a French sidewalk 
cafe; sample bouillabaisse as it’s 
made in Marseille; watch Spanish 
dancers while consuming a casserole 
of paella; visit an Italian coffee 


house, and grow nostalgic listening 
to string music in a candlelit Vien- 
nese restaurant. 

Then head north to try pigs’ 
knuckles in an old German spot, load 
a plate at a Swedish smorgasbord, 
and even taste Russian cuisine. 

With quick stops for some authen- 
tic Armenian shisk-ke-bab, and an 
Indian curry, he can move on to the 
Far East, practice eating lobster Can- 
tonese with chop sticks, and learn 
how the Japanese prepare sukiyaki. 

On the way home the visitor may 


pause to visit Mexico to try tacos 
and enchilados. Once back in the 
states he will be ready for a real 
American sizzling steak and a big 
piece of apple pie. 

This “round-the-world” tour can 
be made without leaving New York 
City! New York offers visitors al- 


most as many types of foreign res- 
taurants as there are flags at the 
U.N 








VETERANS—110 years of baking ex- 
perience for the Emrich Baking Co., 
the largest exclusive restaurant bak- 
er in the northwest, is represented by, 
left, Harvey Hansen; center, Otto R. 
Emrich and right, Henry Berry. Mr. 
Emrich, who founded Emrich Baking 
in 1919 and is chairman of the board, 
welcomed the two men into the firm's 
“25 Year Club” at the club’s recent 
annual meeting in Minneapolis. 
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An Appraisal of Farm Policy 
As Applied to Wheat and Corn 


By GEORGE MONTGOMERY 
Head, Department of Agricultural 


Economics, Kansas State College 


During recent years, public atten- 
tion and political controversy have 


centered on percent of parity of farm 


price ind flexible versus rigid sup- 
ports, as the cruciai phases of farm 
policy Many persons have concluded 
that these were the only issues of im- 


portance or at least the only crucial 
problems of agriculture. Likewise 
there tends to exist a naive hope that 
the next Congress will discover the 
‘prope! per cent of parity and estab- 
lish the price support n this “cor- 
rect basis 

The basic problems of agriculture 
are much broader, more deeply root- 
ed, and more difficult to solve than is 
implied by this facetiou tatement 
Likewise the relationships of the fed- 
eral government to agriculture, the 


wheat has continued both in periods 
of depression and periods of prosperi- 
ty. The increase in population has 
offset the per capita decline, so that 
total domestic consumption of wheat 
for food has remained steady in re- 
cent years. 

Twice during the last 40 years 

expanded production of grains 
was stimulated by prices associated 
with war requirements and post-wal! 
need for food relief 

The nature of the fixed re- 

* sources, land and equipment, 

used in grain production, and the lack 
of alternative uses for land in the 
semi-arid regions, make adjustment 
of resources especially difficult, after 
acreages have been increased 

Technological improvements in 

production have reduced the 
inputs of land and labor required to 


A PAPER PRESENTED TO THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE'S 


10TH ANNUAL COMMODITY MARKETING SYMPOSIUM 





public 
much bi 


policies for agriculture, are 
ider than those dealing with 


the specific areas of price and income 


support 

It has become an established policy 
of the vernment to provide super- 
vision and regulation and to give as- 
istance to agriculture. A majority of 
citizens, including taxpayers, consum- 
ers and congressmen, agrees that it is 
ippropriate for the federal govern- 
ment t issist farmer with their 
economic problems. Disagreement and 
controversy arise in respect to the 
mean providing the assistance 


The political discussions of the last 10 
yeal have been focused, not on 


whether we should have a farm pro- 


gram, but on the kind of a program 
that will achieve correction of the 
problem 


Some of the most difficult and per- 
istent e¢ f agricul- 
ture exist in the production and mar- 
keting of grains, especially wheat 
A few will indi- 
cate the nature of the problems 
1. Per capita consumption of 
wheat has declined since 1910 
The decrease in the consumption of 


nomic problen 


ummary statements 


produce a given quantity of grain 
The problem of adjustment is compli- 
cated by the fact that the quantity of 
grain produced per man hour has 
doubled since 1940 

The situation can be summarized 
briefly by saying that since the end 
of World War II we have produced 
approximately twice as much wheat 
as needed for domestic requirements 
Exports have been increased by a 
subsidy of approximately 70¢ bu. to 
exporters, but expanded production 
in the importing countries and in- 
creasing competition from the other 
exporting countries indicate that ex- 
port subsidies will not absorb the 
output from acreage available for 
production of grain in the U.S. In- 
dustrial] outlets or new uses are often 
proposed as a solution, but these will 
absorb additional quantities of grain 
at only sharply lower prices. The basic 
fact is that the quantity of resources 
(land and labor) devoted to grain 
production is greatly in excess of 
current requirements. An easy solu- 
tion in the form of increased con- 
sumption or larger exports is not 














Unitormity 
the priceless sot in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE- cake flour 


cookie and dough-vF flour 


COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KING cracker sponge 


atelen 


GRAHAM KING 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING 


low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@ BuHLEeR 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


Jennison Co. 


of Quality end Service” 





576 Grain Exchange, Mi polls 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 





@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











DANNEN 
a ae Dannen Mills, Inc. 












GRAIN and JOBBING DIVISION 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 
1009 Corby Bidg 
Phone 3.0781 
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Dannen Covers 
the Midlands 


We offer you top 
quality milling wheat 
and all feed grains 
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KANSAS CITY, MO 
300 Beard of Trade 
Phone Vi 2-7038 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller offers advertisers: 


4 Exclusive Lists 





List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
me SG and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
f or provincial location and 

' there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.’”—A Southwest milling 
firm ofiicial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it.”"—A milling company executive.* 








*Original letters available on request. 
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vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, the weekly news 


avaitchie magazine serving the milling industry and the 
grain trade 
Separate listings of flour blending plants, @ The Almanack, a statistical annual supplying 


rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


in one source information on the flour, feed, 
grain and baking industries. 


@ The library, for reference and research 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


are prepared to meet special requests from ad- @ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... . 


The-Northwestern-Miller 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NortH western Mitter * Feepsrurrs 
THe AMBRICAN Baker * Mittinc Propuction 
Crorure 





2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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‘ 
Dirk D. 





Young 


APPOINTMENT — Dirk D. Young 
has been appointed district manager 
in the multiwall sales department of 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. to cover 
lowa Nebraska. Mr. Young has 
had wide experience in the multiwall 
field. He lives in Des Moines. He at- 
tended the University of W'sconsin 
and the University of Illinois. 





vailable There exist the 
task | 


difficult 


making adjustment 


Extent of Solution 


With this brief statement of the 
problem, i:et us consider the extent 
to which the farm program is achiev- 
ng a lution to the problem, which 
has ¢ ted since 1920. ‘I inalyze the 
ichievements of a program we need 
to understand the objectives. There 

ich uncertainty and confusion 
ibout the real or actual bjectives ol 
the present farm program 

If we examine the titles of the acts 
f legislative authority for the 
farm program or the news releases 
concerning the legislation, there are 
the words “adjustment conserva- 
tion ind “soil bank These terms 
imply that the major objective is 
change the use of resources. Ad- 
justi: xr changing the use of re- 

ure uch as land provides the 
justification of most f our current 
farm pl ram 

If we examine the legislation, sec- 
tion | ection and also examine the 
idmit trative procedurt we find 
ther bjectives The Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 seeks to “re- 
establish prices to farmers at a level 
tl ll give agricultural commodi 
tis 7 purchasing power W th respect 
to articles farmers buy, equivalent to 
the purchasing power ol agricultural 
commodities in the base period.”” The 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act of 1936 uught to rees- 
tablish “at as rapid a rate as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture determines to 
be practical and in the general pub- 
lic interest the ratio between the 
purch power of the net income 
per person on farms and that of the 
net income per person not on farms 
that prevailed during the five year 
period August, 1909-July, 1914.” 

hese divergent objectives give rise 
t confusion and controversy 
The methods or mechanisms appro- 
priate for achieving price or income 
parity are substantially different from 
procedures for achieving adjustment 
in use of resources. Herein lies much 

f th lifficulty of the existing pro- 

ran 

In addition to the incorporated or 
tated objectives, there are many val- 
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ues or objectives of individuals and 
of groups. Among these are (1) free- 
dom of initiative and opportunity of 
the individual, (2) efficiency in use of 
resources, (3) opportunity to achieve 
and participate in the benefits of eco- 
nomic progress, (4) stability of prices, 
(5) security and (6) maintenance of 
the family size farm. In developing a 
program, there must be compromises 
or choices among the possible objec- 
among the objectives held 
by various groups For example, 
must be made in respect to 
the degree of freedom of opportunity 
and security for the individual, Prices 
which will provide a parity of income 
for existing farmers will not achieve 
the adjustment in use of resources 
which society thinks desirable 


Basic Features 

The means or mechanisms em- 
ployed to achieve stated or implied 
objectives are varied and complex. 
The basic features of the current ag- 
ricultural program applied to grains 
are 


tives, or 


choice 


(a) Support for prices at 
nated percent of parity by 
of non-recourse 
available t 
producers who comply 
a'lotments 

(b) Provision for marketing 
tas when approved by a 
of producers 

(c) Soil bank payments for acres 
withdrawn from _ production and 
placed in “conservation allotment” o: 
“reserve allotment 

(d) Efforts to di surplus 
stocks of grain have included (1) sub- 
sidy on exports, (2) use of grain for 
relief, and military (3) sale 
of wheat for currency of the purchas- 
ing country and (4) use for 


a desig- 
a system 
and purchase 
» cooperating 
with 


loans 
igreements, 


acreage 


quo- 
referendum 


pose of 


purposes, 


livestock 


feed and emergency drouth relief 
To what extent has the program 
accomplished the goals which have 
been set forth for agriculture? A 
national allotment on wheat of 55 


million acres has been established by 
Congress compared with post-war 


lantings in excess of 80 million acre 
\n allotment established by the form 


ula for taking into account the exist 
tocks and prospective require 
nent would have been about one 


minimum estab 
rhe harvest 


hall as large as the 


d by Congress acre 


ize of all wheat was 50 million acres 
in 1956 and 43 million in 1957, The 
high percentage of the allotted acres 
placed in the acreage reserve in the 
Great Plain tates for the 1957 har 
est reflect the widespread drouth 
vhich prevailed prior to plantin in 
the fall of 1956 

It will be interestin to observe 
the percent of acres signed in the 


acreage reserve for the 1958 harvest 
since soil moisture has been restored 
in much of the winter wheat area 
Acreage reduction ha been accom 
panied by significant increases in ay 
erage yields, so that total production 

eat has remained near a billion 
bushe The carryover of corn in the 
la t Iwo SCOSONS has exceeded one 
billion bushels, and current estimate 
indicate the carryover of the current 
eason may approach 1'y billion, The 


program has not brought either the 
planted acreage or the total produc 
tion of grains in balance with domes 
tic requirements and export 

he program has also influenced 
the location of production of grain 
especially wheat. An analysis of the 
location of acreage eeded to wheat 
indicates the eight wheat produc nz 
tates east of the Missouri and Mis 
issippi rivers had 13.7% of the US 
icreave in 1956 compared to 18.3% 
in 1938 and 15% in 1942 In 1954 
1955, and 1956, these eight tate 
produced one-fourth of the U.S. wheat 


crop which was the same proportion 
is in 1956. In lowa and Minnesota 
both seeded acreage and production 
were substantially le than in 1938 
or 1942. In Missouri the seeded acre 
ive in 1956 was only 73% as large as 
in 1938, but the production was 50% 
large! 

In each of the four states, Illinoi 
Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania, the 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 














SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J, FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS + H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


seeded acreage in 1956 was substan 
tially smaller than in 1938, In Illinois 
and Indiana the production in recent 


years has been consistently larger 
than in 1938. In Michigan the 1956 
acreage was about 14% larger, but 
the production was 60° larger than 
in 1938 


of the Great Plains 
from 61 
seeded acreage as 
ind 62.6% of the 
1938 and 1942. These 
have produced 43 to 46% of 
the U.S. production compared to 46% 
in 1938 and 61% in 1942. All of the 
states in this group had substantially 
smaller acreages in 1956 than in 1938, 
except Colorado Colorado seeded 3.2 
million acres in 1956 compared to 1.8 
million in 1938 and 1.4 million in 1942 

In the northwest states the plaft 
ing was 11 million acres in 1956 com 
pared to 10.2 million in 1938. This 
represented 18.1% of the US. acre- 
1956 as compared to 12.8% 
These states produced 22% 
S. crop in 1956 compared to 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


The seven states 
in recent years have seeded 
to 63° of the US 
compared with 62.3 
US acreare nm 
states 


age in 
in 1938 
of the U 





THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEAR DSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











1 Quality Millers Since 1879 | 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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12.8% in 1938. Both acreage and pro indicate lower values for wheat land. 


IT’S THE PLUS VALUE duction increased in Montana and This has made it difficult for young 


— Washington. men seeking to get started in farm- 
THAT COUNTS! ing. It has also complicated the prob- 
Increases and Decreases 


Y lem for veterans who started farming 
. » aYret > ’ . , 
our our xports Some are 48, SUC h as Colorado, Mon ifter World War II and now conclude 


tana and Michigan have been increa they must have more land for an ef- 
oa L u sg ing acreage while other area nave ficient unit 
reduced substantially. If a generali As an over-all score on achieving 





6 | d zation were to be made, it appear idjustment, I would rate the existing 
or ra e outes that increases have ox program with a grade similar to that 


urred in area 


Here's your complete overseas flour ex- of large scale extensive farmin ome of our students receive at mid- 
port service-—-one experienced, depend- here acre nats ‘ ans i emester “Pa sing, but far below po- 
ble organization serving all major wee Seve COs S50 SW, SHG mM tential, or/and less than what is 
areas of world trade, with regularly those areas where small farms o1 needed.’ 
cheduled seilings by LYKES 54 modern part-time farming has an advantage 
fh cinders The number of farms having small Adjustment and change are the 
LARGEST AMERICAN FLAG FLEET acreages of wheat (those having 15 means by which the farm problem 
SAILING BETWEEN se : vill be solved. We have a dynamic, 


acres or jess are not affected by allot 
- rowing, expanding economy in agri- 
U.S. GULF PORTS ment) has increased, At the are P : 


culture as well as in the rest of the 


AND THE WORLD time, the level of support prices and nomy. We are only beginning to 
MODERN FACILITIES, a yon ee . aA ah nake the change required by the fact 
EXPERT HANDLING OF on of wii sos n i high ri 4 om = that per man hour we can produce 

) i} 4 area , 
FLOUR p oe twice as much as in 1940. We have 


From the viewpoint of the economy 





Specify os a whol : f th venta made some but not enough adjust- 
VIA GULF PORTS AND LYKES!"’ “as ¢ ole some oO wse area lmOult t t tec vic: ‘ vs : 7 
U.K. LINE AFRICA LINE be withdrawn from wheat production na ; ad = - - { oon 2 ous 
u men eans arve a ns 
CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE yet the opportunity to spread ove1 Madison Clement 


MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE head costs by extensive operation fewer farmers. In many instances the 


Modern Passenger Accommodations has increased acreage oe agg tate ergata NEW PRESIDENT — Madison Cle- 

A percentage allotment of a hi of chanaee To o cstebaiabtal anton ment, Olement Grain Co., Waco, 
torical base provides equal numerical the ‘il ee et Mite wenaase Texas, is the new president of the 
treatment, but it disregards differ ‘ , : program Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
ences in efficiency and in optimum eek to maintain the “status quo” of He was elected at the organization’s 
size. Farms which were efficient unit each farm and each farmer, rather  peeent convention in Toledo to suc- 


than facilitating adjustment ane . 
or optimum size, become inefficient ju ; 1 ceed E. B. Evans, Evans Grain Co., 


change. It makes efficient farmers in- 




















ot : é units when required to withdraw rf if Decatur, IL Mr. Clement served dur- 
‘ cient, anc armers wn are aiready - - 
one-fourth or one-third of the average Xho ing the past year as first vice presi- 
acreage. This situation has created dent. 
re trivir tt t of eff ime time, it encourages production 
ensive str wz Ol ( rt oF ¢ 
LYKES BROS. STEAMSHIP CO., iccgyael ae ‘ of wheat in areas where from the 
INC cient farmers to buy more land to bandneded of amelie whmed cies ; 
: maintain the scale of operations, and no : 7 at produc- ditional income of $700 million to 
General Offices, NEW ORLEANS, . tion should not be encouraged . v7 
HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK spread fixed costs of machinery over ; farmers is indicated. This is income 
Beaumont, Brownsville, Chi Corpus . ' If we consider another objective 
sumont, awnsville, cago, P a larger number of acres. The result in excess of what would have gone 
Christh, Oatlias, Kansas ity, Lake , ' , int maintenance of prices and income to 
har! j Mis Dee naintenance or inere i! g rs > . "ICES : 
Che es Memphis, Mebile, Port asthe, n ! ist ! farmers the program deserves a to farmers if domestic prices had 
ot. heute, Tempe, eee oS land prices in areas and at a tim been determined from the world mar- 
OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL ~ th , fe ie age omewhat higher score than when ap- ‘ 
y , , u t io ( OOK oI j 
WORLD PORTS when - mg ran mM ‘ praised on the basis of efficient use ket. Part of the additional income to 
wheat income would be expected to f : ; ere 
of resources. Incomes of wheat and farmers came from taxpayers and 
corn producers have been increased part from higher prices paid by con- 
both absolutely and relatively to the sumer In corn and feed grains a 
income of other producers. One meas- similar transfer of income from tax- 


ure of the monetary benefits of the payers and consumers has occurred. 
program is the level of domestic grain In this instance the consumers were 
prices as compared to the level of consumers of meat, poultry, eggs and 
world prices. The export subsidy on dairy products. In some years, corn 
wheat is one measure of this differ- became essentially a cash crop to be 
ential. If the export subsidy, whicn sold to the government, rather than 


has averaged about 70¢ bu., is applied the raw material for producing meat, 
KIN HUBBARD to a crop of 1 billion bushels, an ad- poultry and dairy products. Support- 
7 
Known far and wide WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1957-58 
° Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1957-58 
for its uniform 


Through Sept. 17, 1957 
1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent 








Importing US Australia— Canada —Totals——— Combined 
gh-protein content coun.rie Wheat Flour Wheat Fiour Weeat Flour Wheat Flour  Wh.-Fi 
Austria 
Belgium 5. + 14.5 7 14.5 5.8 20.3 
Bolivia 
Br 
C ta Rica 6.0 3.5 9.5 9.5 
Cuba 31.5 26.9 1.3 31.5 28.2 59.7 
Denmark 15.7 g 16.2 16.2 
Dom. Republic 3 2.6 2.8 3 5.4 5.7 
Ecuador 3.9 3.9 3.9 
t 
El Salvador 3.6 2 3.8 
Germany 179.8 154.7 334.5 334.5 
Greece 
Guatemala 49 1.0 6 5.5 1.0 6.5 
Haiti 43 2.8 i 43 4.0 8.3 
Honduras 2 3 3 2 6 8 
Iceland ) ) ' 
India 190.6 190.6 190.6 
Indonesia 9.5 9.5 9.5 
Ireland 
Israel 45.7 45.7 45.7 
Italy 
Japa 1.5 20.9 37.4 59.8 59.8 
K 
Lebanon 
Liberia . oe “~~ 
Mexico 
Netherlands 20.8 20.3 o 91 .C 4 111.8 20.7 132.5 
New Zealand 1 ! ! 
Nicaragua 1.6 4 2.0 2.0 
Norway 5.3 40.6 40.6 5.3 45.9 
Panama 4.8 7 5.5 5.5 
Peru 5.1 9.9 5.1 9.9 15.0 
Philippines 40 3 17.8 58.2 58.2 
Portugal! 71 1.2 +? 4 7 12.7 *19.8 
Saudi Arabia 3 3 3 
. SINCE 1879 
= Switzerland 9.1 9.1 9.1 
LING COMPANY Vatican City 


- MANKATO, MINNESOTA Yugoslavia eae Sere Wage: Corea Soe 


Totals $21.2 52.7 20.9 9.9 339.8 34.3 681.9 208.0 "1,089.9 


**Less than .100 





sales included 11,100 metric tons wheat by France to Portugal 
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ed es for grain e made plan- 
itior lifficult for 

ieede! 
Other Results 

Anothe result {f the program 1s 
that farmers have had more stability 
f prices than would have prevailed 

th free market price This has 
tended t encourage irger output, 
eS pe the product 1! wheat in 
the | 1 risk areas. With stable pric- 

farmers are abl ulate more 

how much fertilizer to ap- 

ply or how many acre if wheat to 
| 

\ bility of urse loans 

] torage agreement na tended 
to ut the range of seasonal 
fluctuations in price f wheat and 
cor! The number and amount of 
harp d irregular price changes 
have been reduced. Since the loan 
pl ram has been in effect, the sea- 
onal movement of prices has followed 


definitely establ 


i é hed pattern 
TI ! tended to dify the costs 
f rying grain it torage. The 
ivailability of loa d purchase 
igreements has limited the volume of 
future trading and hedging 

There have been ibstantial in- 
crease in storage lacilitie especially 
n the hard winter wheat areas. Lar- 
el tocks of grain, mostly in gov- 
ernment ownership, have been carried 
n st e than ever before and, along 
vith the loan program, have mini 
mized year-to-yeal fluctuations in 


price especially for wheat Large 
res tocks have been beneficial on 
everal occasions, as for alcohol and 
industrial uses during the war, and 
for drouth relief in recent years. How- 
ever, large stocks in storage have re- 
quired a large expenditure of gov- 
er! t funds for torage charges 
If the future we return to periods 
rf mall carryove! t probable 
ther ll be a surplu f storage fa- 
ciliti especially in the wheat areas 

I ppraising the effects of the pro 
ran prices and incomes of grain 
farmer it must be rec nized that 
tabilit or price nd improvement 
f come have been achieved by 
irge expenditures of public funds for 
| f export ul lie and for 


e charges There i 


also the 


quest f the amount of good will 
ind friendship created by grain which 
ve have made ivailable to other 
coul through rplus_ disposal 
chen Good will d cooperation 
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have accrued to the U.S. from pro 
grams of assistance, but there 1} 
doubt about how much of this is duc 
to providing wheat rather than othe) 
products. Another effect of the wheat 
and corn program is that it has cre 
ated disparity in prices and income 


to grain farmers relative to the pric 


es and incomes of other commodity 
groups. Wheat and corn farmers have 
had financial benefits without com 


parable benefits to livestock 
producers. Stabilizing 
commerical grain farmers ha 
brought little benefit to poultrymen 
or dairymen, nor has it contributed 
to solving the problem of small lov 
income farms. The farm program ha 
not reduced the disparity 
within agriculture 

Our surplus grain problem will not 
be solved by policies or program 
that seek to maintain the “statu 
quo.”” Attempting to establish prices 
on the basis of parity, a relationship 
which existed 40 years ago, compli 
cates rather than solves the problem 
Dividing the available market among 
the existing producers, whether by 
acreage or bushel allotments, or by a 
domestic parity scheme is only a way 


iccruinyg 


the income ol 


income 


of stabilizing the sharing of a mat 
ket which is too small to provide 
satisfactory level of income for the 


existing number of farmers 


Solution Involves Changes 
The 


solution to our surplus grain 


problem involves difficult changes 
Since the output per man hour and 
per acre has increased, there must 


vurces to more than 
compensate for increased efficiency if 
continuation of the surplus is to be 
avoided. There must also be change 
in size of farms, number of farm: 
and degree of efficiency of operation 
imply a return to free 
competitive prices for grains 
these changes It does 
mean the program must be designed 
to encourage 


be removal of res 


This does not 
market 
to achieve 


the transfer of resources 
from grain production to other 
It does indicate 


use: 
that we must be able 
and willing to distinguish which re- 
gions and which farms can produce 
grains efficiently. The experience of 
the past 24 years indicates that the 
necessary changes cannot be achieved 
by treating all producers irrespective 
of size and location on the same per 
centage basis. We used large 
amounts of public 
ers for 
ing 


have 
funds 
not producing or 
grains which went 


to pay farm- 
for produc 
govern 


into 


effective proj 


‘ 


whership. An alternative 
would be to subsidize the 
n of poultry and 
cts which could be produced on 
f Such a pro 
while 


pro 
pro 
meat dairy 
rom these areas 


vould benefit consumers 


ipporting the income of farmers 
and 
istance for 
, and for 


We should develop new more 
rams of a 


with small acreage 


with inefficient units in high 

ireas who desire to and who 
hould seek employment outside of 
riculture Preferential considera 
r subsidy to those farmers who 

ike changes increasing their effi 
would reverse the trends to 

rd inefficiency established by the 


program of 
iction of 
We need 


percentage re 


acreage 


to be more honest about 
the objectives of a farm program, Can 
develop a program which is not 





‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great termina! 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 
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UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO-KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


WE SOLICIT YOUR HEDGES 


Members of All Leading Commodity Exchanges 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
























































We have 
BEAR 


giving our 


of top 


leader. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


alws 
flour on the principle of 
customers the finest in bak- 
ing quality. On this basis we have built 
a record of more than half a century 
performance in 
America’s leading bakeries. You will 
find POLAR BEAR always a quality 


iys milled POLAR 


dozens of 
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OFFICES 


_ New Yor Louisville 

y Chicago Memphis 
St. Louls Enid : 
Kansas City Galveston } 
Omehe Houston o 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth b 
Buflelo Portland iy 
Toledo Sen Francisco ig 
Columbus Los Angeles ; 
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Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
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Omshe Memphis 
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GRAIN COMPANY 


™ MILLING WHEATS 


rRreom 


id EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


| The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.B.A, 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat, 








We epectalize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Netter Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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primarily for the purpose of supple 
menting farm income in the short 
run? Are we willing to have a pro 
gram that will really adjust the use 
of resources, even though it mean 
fewer acres, and fewer and large: 


farms? These are basic questions that 


have not been answered, They prob 
ably will never be answered fully, 
but we need fuller agreement than 


we have had in the past 

If we could decide to what extent 
we want adjustment in use of re 
sources, and efficiency in farm oper 
ations and to what extent we 
to maintain the present number and 
size of farms, progress would be made 


want 


in clarifying the issues in the farn 
program 
The experiment stations and the 


extension services need to provide 
more effective leadership in assisting 
farmers to understand their economic 
problems and choosing 
There is need for and 
imaginative systems of 
farming and scale of operation which 
can make the 
in the areas now devoted to special 
ized grain production 


thew 
pioneering 
research on 


goal 


best use ol resources 





Remember 





FATHER’S DAY POSTER — The 
Father's Day Council, Inc., is already 
making its promotional plans for 
1958, 1959, and for the 50th anni- 
versary of Father's Day in 1960, Four- 
color posters such as the one illus- 
trated here are available to bakers 
as well as other business in sizes 
ranging from 2-in, stickers up through 
giant, 5-ft. window posters. 
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Foreign Commentary... 


By George E. Swarbreck 





Brazil Scores 
Wheat Quality 


The Brazilians are complaining 
about the poor quality of wheat 
shipped to them under the terms of 
Public Law 480. 

The shipment under fire totaled 
6,622 tons and it was consigned to 


Moinho Salvador, Bahia, trade sources 
report. Samples were taken from 
three holds and mixed, then tested 
It is alleged that, while of excellent 
hectolictric weight, the grain con- 
tained only small quantities of gluten 

23.700% damp, 8.200% dry 
quality and lacking the 
qualities for satisfactory flour produc- 
tion 

The results of the tests have been 
forwarded to the suppliers by the U.S 
imbassador, the trade reports 

The same trade sources say that 
about 250,000 tons of U.S. wheat have 
been distributed to millers this year 
without complaint. Last year, how- 
some millers said that the U.S 
wheat was of poor quality and would 
have been accepted had it not 
been provided under what is looked 
upon as a “free gift.” 

In 1956 Brazil imported 1,422,456 
metric tons of wheat, against 1,685,- 
700 in 1955. The U.S., Argentina and 
Uruguay were the three suppliers 

jrazil is scheduled to take 95,000 
tons of flour, mainly from the US., 
this year, but the Syndicate of Mill- 
ing Industries has appealed to the 
government for the suspension of im- 
ports. In 1956, flour imports totaled 
53,649 tons 


of poor 


essential 


evel 


not 


Heart Disease 
Investigation 


Prof. Andrew A. Abbie, leader of 
Adelaide University’s anthropological 
expedition to central Australia, says 
he hopes to study the diet of tribal 
aborigines to obtain information on 
controlling high blood pressure and 
coronary diseases in Europeans 

It has been found that the aborig- 








The 


ter 
GRAIN CORPORATION 


Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


















Board of Trade Bidg. © GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207. ° 


Samuel 


Manager 


Robert Yeager °* 
Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 


FORT WORTH 


MArket 6-3731 
Stockyards Station 


James Meyers, Manager 


Muir ° ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 


ines have much lower blood pressure 


and appear to be free of coronary 
diseases 

The expedition spent three weeks 
studying the diet of the Pintibu, a 
hitherto unknown tribe which, until 
discovered by a police patrol some 
months ago, had never seen a white 
man. Prof. Abbie discovered that the 


food values of desert plants kept the 
aborigines amazingly healthy in a 
terrain where Europeans would swift- 
ly perish from starvation 

A member of the expedition, Prof 
J. B. Cleland, has collected for study 
300 specimens of desert plants of the 
types on which the aborigines live 
The Pintibu small animals and 
reptiles, suck the honey from flowers 
grind mulga and grass into a 
rough bread paste, and eat roots and 
slanum berries, plants related to the 
tomato 


eat 


seeds 


Yugoslav Harvest 
Satisfactory 


If current predictions are realized 
this year’s harvest in Yugoslavia will 
be the highest since the end of the 
war, though this does not mean that 
the wheat target of 3 million tons will 
be attained. The prewar record, set 
in 1938, was 3,230,000 tons 

The wheat outturn this year is like- 
ly to be 2.7 million tons plus 300,000 
tons of rye 

Imports will still be required, ac- 
cording to Dragoslavy Mutapovic, agri- 
cultural secretary in the government 

Total grain consumption in 1955 
was 3.8 million tons and 1.1 million 
tons had to be imported to make up 
the harvest of 2.7 million tons. 

Yugoslavia’s consumption require 
ments growing at the rate of 
100,000 tons a year and the govern 
ment expects annual imports to be 
maintained at around a million tons 
Mr. Mutapovic's conclusion is that it 
will be a long time before his country 
becomes independent of 
sources for wheat and rye 


Soil Bank Planned 
For South Africa 


The South Africans are going in for 
a soil bank, established on the lines 
used in the U.S. The aim is to check 
the depletion of the soil fertility 
to cutback 


are 


overseas 


and 
urpluses of cereals. Sub 
sidies are tu be paid to farmers es 
tablishing 


for buying livestocks to eat the grass 


Belgian Millers Use 
All-Domestic Wheat 


The Belgian government has or 
dered the flour millers to buy the 
entire 1957 wheat crop at an average 
price of $2.54 bu. Last year only part 
of the crop had to be bought com 
pulsorily 

This ruling means that the 


grass leys and loans made 


Jelgian 


millers wiil have to use 60% home 
grown wheat in their grists, as 
against 30% last year at the start 


of the season, The rate was increased 
from time to time during the season 
reaching 65% last May. 
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Galvin Crop Estimate Revisions Show 
More Spring Wheat, Corn, Soybeans 


CHICAGO—C. M. Galvin, 


cian with Francis I. du Pont 


3,229,043,000 bu 
forecast of 3,042,561,000 bu 


compared with the 
on Sept 


statisti- 
& Co., 





Chica has revised his estimate of 1 and the government estimate Ooi 
spring wheat, corn and ybean pro- 3.194.674.000 bu. The sharp upward 
duct upwards since his last pros- revision occurred mainly in the cen- 
pect production estimate report tral states, Illinois, Iowa and Nebras 
Sept. 1. Here is the text of Mr. Gal- ka in particular. Weather for matur- 
. report ing the crop during the month has 
in ne ‘DO 
‘ been generally favorable. Yield pet 
Spring Wheat (all) : Production is acre estimated at 44.7 bu. compared 
timated at 237,660,000 bu. compared with 45.4 in 1956 and the 10-year av- 
with the estimate of 229,438,000 bu. erage (1946-55) of 37.8 bu 
Sept. 1 ind the ernment fore- Southwest Winter Wheat Acreage: 
ca 32,667,000 bu. The modest A preliminary survey in the states of 
ipward revision resulted from slight- Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
ly bet yields in the Dakotas and Colorado indicates that the com 
Yields throughout the Red River Val bined seeded acreage will approxi 
reported as generally a little mate 23,441,000 compared with 19, 
higher and no rust damage of any 427,000 acres seeded a year ago, with 
consequence occurred th season the largest percentage increases in 
Corn: Production is estimated at Kansas, Colorado and Nebraska 
PRODUCTION FIGURES IN MILLLIONS 
1957 Indicated crops 
r Galvin Government, Harvested————_-— 
Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | 1956 1955 1946-55 
Cor 3,229 3,042 3,195 3,45 3,230 3,120 
Wheat, a 927 918 923 997 934 1,131 
W inter 689 689 69! 735 704 862 
A pring 238 229 232 262 230 269 
Other spring 196 189 192 222 210 239 
Durun 42 40 40 40 20 30 
Oats 382 1,382 1,338 1,152 1,503 1,325 
Soybea 482 453 459 456 374 271 








BULK FLOUR 
DIVISION 





district 
of Eddy Paking Co., signs for the first shipment of bulk flour to any of the 
17 Eddy plants located throughout the Northwest. The bulk flour delivery 
highlights the 50th anniversary of the company. Some 36,000 pounds of Pills- 
bury flour were unloaded by air hoses in less than an hour at Eddy’s Minne- 
apolis plant. On hand for the occasion were James Sturrock, Pillsbury flour 
products manager; Mr. O'Connell; S. H. Keehn, manager of Eddy’s Minne- 


BULK INSTALLATION—James O'Connell, eastern sales manager 


apolis plant; H. J. Patterson, vice president in Pillsbury’s bakery products 
division, and Mike Delmonico, production superintendent at Eddy'’s Bakery 


in Minneapolis. 
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OFFICIAL CANADIAN 
HARVEST ESTIMATE 


WINNIPEG—B ased on indicated 
yields as at Sept. 15, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics forecast Western 
Canada’s wheat crop at 848,000,000 
bu. compared with 551,000,000 har- 
vested last year. The latest figure was 
24,000,000 bu. higher than the prelimi- 
nary estimate based on late August 
yields. The aggregate included 438,- 
700,000 bu. of durum varieties com 
pared with 39,600,000 bu. a year ago. 
Better than anticipated yields in Sas 
katchewan accounted for most of the 
increase from the preliminary figure. 
The oat crop now estimated at 240, 
000,000 bu. is 19,000,000 more than 
the preliminary and compares with 
last year’s total of 400,000,000 bu. The 
latest forecast of the barley crop is 
216,000,000 bu., up 7,000,000 from the 
earlier prediction and compares with 
the 1956 crop of 262,000,000 bu, The 
rye crop is now placed at 6,280,000 
bu. compared with 6,500,000 bu. a 
year ago, and is more than 500,000 
bu. under the preliminary total. Down 
1,600,000 bu. from the initial estimate, 
flax production for 1957 is now put at 
22,800,000 bu. compared with 34,100, 
000 bu. a year ago, 





Snow, Rain Halt 
Harvesting 
In Canada 


WINNIPEG Record-breakin 
temperatures for late September and 
early October over most ections of 
Western Canada came to an ebrupt 


halt early Oct. 3 when snow blanket 
ed Alberta and cold moved into west 
ern Saskatchewan. By the 
either rain had hit 
tions of prairies 
eration 


weekend 
ill sec 
t op 
a standstill with lk 
of the crop to be 


now of 
the 
were at 
than 10% 


rhe 


and harve 


taken in 


nowfall in Alberta ranged up 


to ® in. and by Oct. 4 the high tem 
peratures for the day were barely in 
the 30’ ind the laws sagged below 


the 20-mark. Minus snow 
ing variable rains, western Saskatch 
fared little better tempera 
In the eastern half of Sa 
and all of Manitoba the 


but record 


ewan 
fure-wise 
katchewan 


howers and rains did not interrupt 
the harvest until Oct. 5 and tempera 
tures held to the high 60's and were 
ell above the frost line through the 
ht 
Prior to the premature’ winte! 


blast, daytime mercury readings were 





AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS | 


27 


in the 80's over the entire three prai- 
Ac high 
winds helped condition grain for hat 
ifter a prolonged wet spell that 
caused considerable sprouting and 
due to weathering. If the 
latest visitation of unfavorable weath 
er had held off week, West- 
ern Canada's harvest would have been 
virtually completed 


rv provinces ompanying 
vest 


grade loss 


another 


GHEAD 16 THE STAPF OF Lire 


Promotion Announced 


MONTREAL Robin Hood Flour 
Mill Ltd., has announced the pro- 
motion of W. Harold Lewis, assistant 
manager, to the position of plant 
manager at its Montreal mill, He 
replaces Robert Kirkwood who has 
left the company 

Mr. Lewis has veen with Robin 
Hood since 1933. After various jobs 
in the company’s accounting and traf 
fic departments, he was made assist 
int traffic manager at Montreal in 
1946. In 1950 he became mill run 
manager at Montreal, He was ap 
pointed traffic manager at the Mon 


treal mill in 1952, and held this posi 
tion until 1956 
sistant plant 


when he became as 
manager 


GRAIN MAN DIES 
TORONTO.-W., H. Caldwell of the 
grain sale department, Toronto Ele 
Ltd., died in Toronto General 
Hospital recently at the age of 64 


vators 
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Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
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* Personalized Service 


THE MENWNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
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rityle hipping directions were good ported at four day ind littl 
Py vere up 10¢, Quotations Oct. 4 crease was expected for th V 
ha Kansas City: Family $6.56, bak Quotations Oct, 4, b Kansas Cit 
er hort patent $557, bakers inter Hard winter family short patent, in 
ee : be ‘oa ¢ anne Se, eat cottons, enriched $6 L6A ke 
short patent, in pape $5 75.60 
Salina: Flour business was good the oy, naar #5.45415.50 
latter part of the week on concessions , ‘ 
of abv ” li¢ a sack, But closing prices Ft, Worth: There hs — 
were practically the same as a week ward booking of bake flour last 
earlier. Shipping directions were good week and thi ith th i to-da 
Hutchinson: Flour sales increased %UYIng of family foul sec ' 
in the Hutchinson area the past week about 150‘ 10 Ww pacit 
after prolonged inactivits llowever Running time eontinued r ri 
the trade was still light and nothing five days. Pri« of family flour were 
of large proportion developed lowered 10¢, and baker ind first 
Price on both family and bakery clears were quoted 5¢ lower, Quot 
flou ere up 1l5¢ ewt., due mainly to tions Oct } 100-lb. ecottor kx 
trengthening of wheat prices, an in high patent flour $7 7.20 tandard 
er ein cash wheat premiums, and baker unenriched $5.8545.95; fit 
' ip drop in the millfeed market clear unenriched = $5.00@9,.1o, di 
hippu directions for family flour livered ‘Texas common point 
thou till slow, picked up a bit over Oklahoma City: Flou ( bot 
past weel Vill operations were re family and bakery were good, Pri 
Saeers _-—é‘i wed, snchanged on fami ind 
higher on bakery, Quotations Oct. 4 
delivered Oklahoma points in carlot 
THE Family hort patent $74 7,2( tal 
(rc } ard $6.100639 baker inenriched 
4 COMPANY . hort patent $6,.0106,11, 95° tand 
ard patent $5917 6.01 ht grad 


ida al 


$5. 86% 


grades 


5.96. Truel lot h 





American Ace 
—A superior bread 
flour, milled one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 





WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 By. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts, 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








5 
IMBS MILLING CO. 


1 
J. ¥ 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. 











ST. LOUIS, 


MQ. 


SACKS 











1 K RIVER” #@#@ *% see OLD ‘TIMES 
se RYE BLODGETT'S my K BUCK WHEAT 
All Grades--From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—-Since 1519 


Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








FRANK H. BLODGETT, 








INC. 


Centenmal mics. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WA 










DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR “+ (pee 
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Central West go-around late last July and early 
August. He added that, in the mean- 
Chicago: A mall boon n flour time, they have not ordered enough 
yusiness occurred in the central states to replace what has been used 
du the week ending Oct. 7, most- Some of the consumers’ reluctance 
echo from a burst of selling to buy stems from the belief that 
took place in the uthwest prices will work lower because op- 
the eek. Total ii in the tion ire easy. But the easiness of 
tral tal were estimated t options results from some congestion 
d 85% of five-d nilling capa at terminals and lagging exports 
ty When the farmer finds a home for his 
uthwestern vel wheat and exports begin to rise the 
i, resulted from sharp « petitive picture likely to change, others 
mniditions in that area, and the busi SAY 
followed further price conces- Kansas wheat is selling at 8 to 9 
oO ranging to 0¢ ck, or more cents below loan values, and farmers 
enerally were tid to be th are highly unlikely to part with it at 
the crop yea! nd d 10¢ such a discount 
flour Id at the start of the Sales of other types of flour were 
ear, It thought chain bake nominal. Spring wheat flour consum- 
x) to 90 days to thei 101 ers are backing away from current 
It was a good | for bak levels and hoping for lower prices 
experts said, but uch later on 
| sale for millers, particular Spring flour ended the week l¢ 
the millfeed market . ng higher and Kansas advanced 3¢. Cake 
ft wheat constituted around 55 four held unchanged and pastry rose 
: of sales made in the central ¢. Clears held unchanged, but sup- 
! rea, it was estimated. Buy- — pjix re abundant 
not widespread Cracker Local bakeries’ sales volume held 
vere taken predominant! vith thout steady 
Dp ty types following Export activity was extremely slow, 
Quotations Oct. 4: Spring top pa with Poland about the biggest cus- 
t $6 05@6.40, standard $5.95 7 6.30 tomer. The Americas came in for 
, $5.59@5.85; hard winter short some small lots of flour 
6075.95, 95% patent $9.5005.85 Flour output here was sharply be 
ir $5.80, famil flour D4 oft low the preceding week but above a 
ter high ratio >¢./0, soft inter year ago. The decline resulted from 
t 7.41, standard $5.7006.15 some mills cutting back for plant pur 
.45, cookie and cracker flour, poses. Two mills put in a full 7-day 
» AD week, one worked 6 days, one 5 days 
St. Lou's: Sales for the week, most one 4% da‘ and the remaining mill 
the larver account were ood 1 day 
hard wheat flour and fair on soft Quotations Oct. 4: Spring family 
Family flour sales increased, $7.60, high gluten $6.87@7.12, short 
d at the end of the period the mill $6.620 6.82, standard $652@6.77 
reported comfortable balances left on straight $6.72, first clear $5.77@6.13; 
tract Price quoted for spring hard winter short $6.18@6.66, stand 
it flours were uncha! l, with a ard $6.0346.56, first clear $5.68; soft 
tendene to strengthen noted at the winte hort patent $7.73 08.07, stand 
1 of the week, Interest pring ard $7.15@7.37, straight $6.09@6.27 
heat clears is good and fa n hard first clear $5.11@5.37 
nt eth mag a Bem yom aie New York: With the exception of 
d 81 of cannoli aol seialh ome scattered buying of hard winter 
. mo = : baker flours at mid-week, encour- 
ht! higher than the precedin aged by price concessions, the local 
ek, and almost equal to the 84 market continued dull in both domes- 
tered the same weel ear ago . 
hippit Siti iiiees dations ta tic and export demand 
ery good The hard winter business was re- 
Quotations Oct. 4: Hard winter ported booked among a few larger 
tandard, papers, $5.75 p ond buyer a the majority of baker 
d, papers, $6.25; family $6.05, 100 and jobbers still in a good to fair 
pape! upply position and not inclined to 
book ahead at this time on either 
East hard winters or sprin Demand for 
suffalo: Mills attempted ft push 
} flour last week at price be 
o-around levels, but consumers | The Rodney Milling Co. 
1ol ee eye-to-eye wit! them 25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
| considered the pr | he it Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 
ract for the mont} thead, but KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
th drop in the tock market has 
ide the flour trade bearish. How “H t fA ina’? 
mgt FE en eedientensall ner tenmnaly reek eat O merica 
hain store bakeri« to idvantage FI OUR 
the price concessiot but the in - 
d ndents generally shied CHICAGO OFFICE 
One poke sman said consumers can Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
t have too much on the bool by BOSTON OFFICE: 
they failed to extend them Seaboard io ie oe 
too far at the time ft the t 























VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


GRAIN FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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a 
ther bake flours was also very 
ow ant anvicoated posible er. SUMAMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS | «+ 77p 4 BER” 
est in family flour and semolina did DURA: ] J 
not materialize, despite reported low . 
balances held by some buyers. Trade Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carloed INA 
. r “ ro th "| = rs will lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
ynion naicates ese uvyers 
i i li ffale iladelphi. osto , 
continue t operate Oo! a hand-to- Ch cage emnapene Sutvole ve acon : we I ANCY No, 1 
7eige i Bran $33.00@34.00 $30.50@3!.00 $34.00@34.75 $ @4s 50 $43.50@44 50 
trend in prices. Export flour sales lour midds APS, > 
I “ 46.50@48.00 41.0 49 00@49.50 (c @ 
vere eported small nd confined Red deg K @ , § his - AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
ansas City St. Louis t. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
mostly to the Americas Bran $27.00@27.75  $ 33.00 $35.50@36.50 $37.50@38.75 $....@ —— 
Quotations Oct. 4: Spring short pa- Shorts 32.00@32.75 38.50 42 te 00 44 at te f ee 
» o ( @ 
tent $6.8976.99, standard $6.79@6.89, Mi ru bias ae ” suadiies AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
high gluten $7.14@7.24, clears $5.90@ —o $ @ ‘on $....@ Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
6.10: h i winter short patent $6.514 Winnipeg 32.00@35.00 36 00@38.0 41 00@42.00 
6.61, standard $6.3606.46; Pacific soft as Pe ———e “ —_ 
vheat flour $6.64% 7.24: eastern soft ,; ; nating , ar patents had 
5 7 é - th orders aomin : wheat pastry and cake mitent iad 
whe r traights $5.75@6.10, high 1and-to-mou , q , 
f ee 7.90: family $7.60 This is a situation many observers scant buyu interest the last weet AG ME RY E 
1 it} ) ) fi. < i ) 
’ al — le fl . attribute to a buying caution which Famuil flour in) lar Zz f ad A HIGH ol ALITY 
Boston: chin loca pspcniesaian — has been heightened by recent peri- vertised brands with the 20e reduce j re ced FLOUR 
_ — =e ree ap ods of weakness in grains in the wake — tion in price, had pretty good sak oe dips st 
= week, with th 5 a oe te of a number of developments, includ- Unadvertised brands of family flour | scammer + —— pa oo. 
se regency ih m Eee v0 ing favorable weather reports from had only very moderate sak Dire ' 
ult lot eared to take care of spot growing area and a bearish unofficial tions on family flour remained good 
O1 o. art fen: encr9 vipa gt orl crop report ind other patents fairl ood 
lv finished uncnanger O 2¢ me gene ‘ F ; on ' Quotations Oct 1 carlot cottor 
xr the week. Hard winte1 idvanced Hard winters stepped into the spot ieheteersian Ut ami’ tian saab sca 1-H 
2 to 5é and received most of what lit- light at midweek as reports circulated ‘ Fyre 
ihe. deealieds katnaaed Je was Soft in the trade that mills were offering P2' en! $6 0676.31, medium $6.11 QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
n raau MNES eS ere wa . 6.36 hort $6217646 orn tand 
; once Most of the placements ‘ d . TT 
neat ft urs were extremely dull, mrgpery Mo } : tl " i ‘epre- ard patent $6 550 668. meditum $6.60 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
ith price variations generally con- Were not large, bu a 16.73. short $6.65%6 78: first clear Kansas City, Mo. 
' \ sent an additional coverage of around ‘ <i 
fined to readjustments ich as high $6.0676 36, high gluten $6.87 7.03 
i So nhs 30 days for many bakers, and it was’ ° ; ) 
ratio dippi ¢ on the inside quota- ' chad that these now enioy a advertised famil flour $7604 780 
tior vhile Pacifics worked 2¢ higher — sa Shae “ 0 199 dave unadvertised $6.75 7.31; past: d TRY HARD... HARDER... 
n th itside . , eo a wing ke $5.5 762 'TS ‘ 
Mill nts reported that moderate Other flours were neglected, although C#Ke %).007 (6. YOU CAN'T SHAKE SEEDS OUT OF A 
price conc: sions on hard heat flour 4 Spell of cool weather in the area S th Spear Envelope 
4 biwenk. a’ ubstantial buy was said to have spurred retail sales ou Made Only By 
ied I any lbstantii 
, ext of baked foods New Orleans: Considerable bu HEINRICH ENVELOPE CO. 
ing interest. While a fev izable lots 108 Washington Av. N., Minneapolis 1, Minn, 
vere n ed, the over-all Jume was Quotations Oct. 4, 100 lb. cotton ness W negotiated the carly part ea 
till unimpressive. Spring wheat flour sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.05 sunssentetndiemamnteimmmemmmamenias 
buver were definitely on the side @715, short patent $6.80 4 6.90, 
line ind appeared to be holding that standard $6.700 6.80, first clear $6.60 S I RA I I ON GRAI N COM PANY 
position with confidence me buyers 16.70; hard winter short patent $6.30 Nena r “ on a 
xpressed the opinion that the over 16.40, standard $6 20% 6.30; soft win- GRAIN AND k EED MERCHANTS 
J 1 th ion th \ a 
il] flour business would be slow until ter, nearby $5.40@5.50 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
older weather put in its appearance Pittsburgh: Prices of hard Kansas CHICAGO, ILI ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK,N. ¥ 
(Juotation Oct > Spring short patents at mid-week were quoted sev- SS 7 : 
patent $6.8676.96 tandard $6.764% eral cents below prices of the previ- 
6.86, high gluten $7.1107.26, first ous week. Jobbers and bakers bought 
clears $6026.22: hard winter short in very moderate amounts, buyers be RED WING FLOUR 
patents $6:48@6.60, standard $6.334@ ing those whose contracts are about 
6.45; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.65@ to expire. Others added to stocks Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
7.26; eastern soft wheat straights withdrawn. Buyers were on the cau- . . 
$577@612. soft wheat hich rat * THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
IMO oO whnea ugh ratio tious side and, again, a further price 
$6.67 7.92; family $7.62 break is thought likely to come later _ 
Philadelphia: Some buying atten- Directions were from 60 to 120 days 
tion t hard winter ive the local Some local offices of large mills re 111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
flour market a brief respite from the ported flour sales nil the last week 
dullne vhich held the upper hand and the majority of patrons still well PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
1 1] t week. Otherwise it was a supplied with hard oft and spring ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
nili tory of quiet dealings, with patents. Clears, high gluten and soft F 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
S—Fi in lear 
Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt STRONG BAKER First pr g Clea 
ee CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City ¢St. Louis Buffalo RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
spring family $ ¢ $6 wy 35 $ ¢ $ $ $ 7.60 
pring p patent 6.05@6 40 GC @ @ 
pring high gluter @ 6.32@6.42 @ @ GEORGE URBAN MILLING co. BUFFALO, W.Y.- 
} 3 short @ 6.07@6.17 @ @ 6.62@6 82 
spring standard 5.95@é6 30 @ @ @625 652@6.77 
Sr g straight @ G 4.72 
Spring first clear @5.80 5.22@5.80 @ @ 5.77@6 13 
H i winte family @7 55 6.65@7.20 @6.05 
H winter short @ @ 5. 63@5 68 @ 6 18@6 66 
H winter st dard @ @ Y $3@5.63 + 7S 6.03@6 56 BMetablished 18693 
H winte t clea @ @ 4.65@4 9 @ 5 68 
Soft w rt patent @7 41 @ @ @ 7.73@8.07 ‘ ‘ 
ei see Baer re ee ee OFFE & CARKENER, INC 
ft winte traight e. a e e @ 6 09 ‘ 27 4C¢ Si Fy 4 9 l ie 
Soft w ' ear > > a >.11 
Rye f white 5.29@5.30 00@5.07 @ @ 5.79@5.94 ‘ a ee . y 1 ‘ ! 
a H 4 Hh + 55 480@4.67 @ @ 5 0405 19 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
2 . oom @ O6.26 @ Phone Victor #100-1L0) 151 Cable Address—iocarte 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! e 
a $...@760 $. .@ $ 7.62 $6.75@7.80 $ . .@ 
Spring high glute Bes fe feos et Hh Ae 687@7.03 665@6.85 
Soriaa short 689@699 6 80@6 686@6.96 665@678 6 40@6 60 salt } , 
tortion chenderd 6.79@6.89 6.70@680 676@6.86 655@6 68 6.206 40 Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
Spring first ear 5.970@6.10 660@670 602@622 606@636 5.70@6 00 
leek” wiuhen dena 651@6.6! 630@640 648@660 621@646 5 90@6 10 e 
Hard winter standard 636@6.46 620@6.30 633@645 606@63) 5.75@5.90 
a oe roe ae e e S 5 sobs os Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Soft winter stra ght 5 see 10 e é “ey 2 @ ; 10@s 40 Feed Grains 
Rve flour, white 5 nee 90 5 wes 90 @ 69@5 19 $ e 
Rye f Jark 4.94@5 09 G 
en biend, bulk 6 82@6 92 e ¢ @é Bi e 
eeattee a cowlnaiees Domestic and Export Flour 
F y tent $ Spring top patent 5 C $5.70@6.10 
Dinestens e Bakers . 6 ‘ soge 70 PRIVATE WIKES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
Pastry Winter exports? @ 
*100-lb. papers. *+100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s Halifax **For delivery between Ft. William 
and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers 




















DEFENSE AWARD—The Fuller Co., 
Catasauqua, Pa., has received a De- 


fense Department award for cooper- 
in the reserve component pro- 
gram of the U.S. Army. A blue pen- 
nant will be flown from the com- 
pany'’s flagpole to commemorate the 
award. Maj. Gen, James R. Pierce, 
deputy commander of the U.S. Sec- 
ond Army, read the citation to the 
Fuller firm at a ceremony attended 
by 500 company reservists and em- 
ployees. Col. G. K. Engelhart, re- 
tired reservist and a vice president 
of Fuller, accepted the citation, 


ation 





the past week, with deliveries from 
60 to 120 days. The moderate book- 
in comprised a fair sized volume 
Apparently the baking and jobbing 
trades were not completely in accord 
with the going prices and stayed 
away from all-out booking for the 
balanee of the year, which would ac- 


count for the spotty buying which did 
not represent the estimated needs of 
the trade for the next four months 

Hard winters and northern springs 
enjoyed the bulk of the passing busi- 
re with soft winters regaining 
ome of the slack of the past few 
week 

hipping directions were goood and 
tocks on hand adequate for this sea- 
son 

export flour business was limited to 
a small amount to the Americas, and 
limited inquiries from the European 
Che Netherlands bidding was 
again too low for acceptance. Some 
limited business was negotiated to the 
Philippine: 


aren 


New Orleans quotations in carlots, 
packed in 100 Ib, multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.900 6.10, standard $5.75475.90, first 
$5.1005.40; spring wheat bak- 
ery short patent $6.4006.60, standard 
$6.2006.40, first clear $5.70@6, high 


gluten $6.65@6.85; soft wheat short 
patent $5.50@5.85, straight $5.10@ 
5.40, first clear $4.5004.95, high ratio 
cake $6.05@6.40; Pacific Coast cake 


$7.35 07.65, pastry $6.5006.65. 


Pacific Coast 
Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
flour mills continued to grind at near 
filling previously booked or- 
ders. Domestic orders are expected to 
in the immediate future, and 
no new export business is anticipated. 


capacity 
be slow 


Portland: Flour mills were gradual- 
ly catching up on their old bookings 
and production has been lower in the 
past 10 Prices have shown a 
“ tendency due to lower- 
priced wheat, and this made for less 
purchasing on the part of wholesalers 
and bakers... Export bookings have 
been good, but interest was lacking. 
Quotations Oct. 5: High gluten $7.32, 
all Montana $7.12, fancy hard wheat 


days 
ikening 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


clears $7.02, Bluestem bakers $7.11, 
cake $7.76, pastry $6.76, pie $6.46, 
whole wheat 100% $6.50, graham 
$5.89, cracked wheat $6.01 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Export trade in Cana 
dian flour remains disappointing and 
is reflected in the weekly 
clearances. The outward movement 
for the week ending Oct. 3 was 229.- 
400 sacks, compared with exports of 
276,100 a week earlier. These totals 
included 84,800 and 117,400 sacks, re 
spectively, for IWA countries. Domes- 
tic trade is moderately good, with 
the usual improvement in fall buying 
orders noted. Supplies are about nor 
mal and prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions Oct. 5: Top patent springs for 
delivery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100’s, $5.70706.10; second patents, cot 
tons, $5.45@5.85; second patents to 
bakers, paper 100’s, $4.50@4.70. All 
prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


overseas 


Minneapolis: The past week was 
one of the slowest in several months 
for the local millfeed trade. Prices 


were down as much as $2 on bran 
and middlings from the previous week 
when the period closed Oct. 4, and 
the current week opened with little 
promise of any pick up in demand 
The only buying reported was from 
a few sources apparently interested 
in storing millfeed bought at attrac 
tively low prices for resale later when 
the market revives 

There was little hint of pressure 
from week end mill runs as the peri 
od opened Sept. 30 and moved into 
Oct. 1, But by midweek pressure wa 
beginning to build up, and as the 
week moved along without significant 
demand prices sagged sy Oct. 4 
there was heavy selling pressure be 
ing exerted by mills on both sacked 
and bulk feeds. But prices al 
ready weakened, buyers stood and 
watched for further declines 

The new week opened Oct. 7 with 
some strong indications of supplies 
accumulating on track and prices still 
weak 

Quotations Oct. 4: Bran $30,50@31 
standard midds. $30.50@31.50, flour 
midds $384038.50, red dog $41 

Kansas City: The huge 
crops made their 
Southwest millfeed markets in the 
week ending Oct. 7. Prices plummet 
ted as much as $5.25 as demand fell 
off to only what was needed at the 
moment, and substantial supplies 
pressed on the market. A slight firm 
ing trend was noted Oct. 7, but de 
mand was still not enough to hold 
prices. Sacked shorts declined $5@ 
5.25 during the week, and bran was 
off $303.25. Bulk feeds lost $2@2.50 
Quotations Oct. 7, carlots, Kansas 
City: Bran $27@27.75, shorts $32@ 
32.75, sacked; bran $24@24.50, shorts 
$29.50@30, middlings $26.75@27.50, 
bulk, 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with offerings ample. Bran 
declined $3 and shorts $425 ton. Quo- 
tations Oct. 4, basis Kansas City 
Bran $27.50@28, shorts $33.25@33.75 

Salina: Demand was slow, with 
bran $3.50 ton lower and shorts down 
a like amount. Supplies were plentiful 
Quotations Oct. 4, basis delivered 
Kansas City: Bran $27@27.50, gray 
shorts $34@34.50 

Hutchinson: Millfeed took a down 
ward turn the past week, with bran 
off $3 ton and shorts down $4.25 ton 
The oncoming milo crop and corn 
prospects were credited for part of 
the sharp decline. Demand from near- 
by feeders and mixers remained good 


with 


feed grain 
weight felt on 


Quotations Oct. 4, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $27.25@28, shorts $33@33.75. 
Fort Worth: There was improved 
demand for bran on a break in the 
market last week. Offerings were well 
absorbed, but shorts still in 
slow demand. Quotations Oct. 4, bur- 
laps; Bran $35.50@36.50, gray shorts 
$42@43, delivered Texas common 
$2.50 lower on bran and $3.50 
lower on shorts, 
week previous. 


were 


points; 
compared with a 

Oklahoma City: A sharp decline in 
bran of $3.25 and $4.50 on shorts was 
reported. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $30@31, millrun $33@34, shorts 
$35.75 @ 36.75 Mixed or 


higher on all classes. 


pool cars 

Chicago: The lowest prices for mill- 
feeds for several years were 
tered during the week ending Oct. 7 
in the central states 


regis- 


Demand 


was 
flat and supplies were piling up. 
Quotations Oct. 4: gran $33@34, 
tandard midds. %35 @ 35.50, flour 


midds 
18 

St. Louis: Millfeed demand contin- 
ued slow, although a slight improve- 
ment over the previous week was 
noted. Bran continued its slow 
A fair demand has developed for 
horts and midds. with the reduced 
prices for the week. Sales were for 
immediate or nearby shipment only. 
Buyers’ ideas for discounts on for- 
ward sales were unworkable 

Sacked bran was $3 lower from a 
week earlier, shorts $4, bulk bran $2 


$40.50@42, red $46.50@ 


dog 


sale 


lower, and bulk shorts and midds 
$1.50 to $3 off. Quotations Oct. 4, 
basis St Louis: gran $33, shorts 
$38.50 sacked; bran $29, shorts $34, 


midds, $32 bulk. 
Boston: 
pi essed 
lowest 
week 


while 


Pressure offerings de- 
local millfeed values to the 
level in about 20 years last 
Domestic bran slid about $1.50, 
Canadians eased $1. Domestic 
middlings declined 50¢, while Canadi- 
an type held unchanged, as compared 
with closing values a week earlier 
Dealers described market condi- 
tions as bordering on the chaotic side, 
with supplies far exceeding the cur- 
rent demand. Unseasonably warm 
weather frequently given as the rea- 
on for the extremely slow tempo. 
Quotations Oct. 5: Domestic bran 
$43.50, Canadian $44.50, domestic 
middlings $45.50, Canadian $46 
Buffalo: Bran prices dropped to the 
lowest point since the early 1940's 
the past week despite a cutback in 
flour output. Mixers’ business still re- 
mains on the Mills in- 
creased their output of sacked items, 
but the market was unable to absorb 
output, and prices fell sharply. Sup- 


slow side 


plies were available for immediate 
hipment. Running time ranged from 
5 to 7 days. Sacked bran declined 
$2.50 and bulk bran was off $1 


Sacked middlings were down $3 and 
bulk middlings were off $2. Red dog 
advanced $1. Quotations Oct. 4: Bran 
$34@34.75, standard midds. $35.50@ 
36, red dog $49@49.50. The bulk dif- 
ferential on bran was $5.50 and on 
$4.50 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices are low- 


midds 


er and sales continue on the slow 
side. Supplies in all lines are plenti- 
ful on prompt or immediate ship- 
ments. Quotations Oct. 4, f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh points: Bran $41@42.50, stand- 
ard middlings $43@44.50, flour mid- 
dlings $51@52.50, red dog $56@57.50 

Philadelphia: Demand for millfeed 
was steady last week, although below 
the pace of some recent weeks. A 
slight dampening in interest was at- 
tributed to recent periods of weak- 


ness in grains. The Oct. 4 list of quo- 
tations was unchanged from the pre- 
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vious week: Bran $45.50, standard 
midds. $46.50. 
New Orleans: Pronounced weak- 


ness continued in the millfeed mar- 


ket during the past week, little in- 
terest being shown by mixers and 
jobbers on the falling market. The 


mills are making more liberal offers 
and looking for orders. However, the 
trade is still awaiting a firming of 
price levels. Formula feed business is 
good, but not reflected in additional 
bookings. Quotations Oct. 4: Bran 
$37.50 @ 38.75, shorts $44.25@45.75 
Memphis: Millfeed suffered a sharp 
decline during the week as a result 
of overproduction and poor demand. 
gran moved down $3 a ton, while 
gray shorts and standard middlings 
dropped $3.50. The trend was regard- 
ed lower, with the millfeed 
slow. Quotations Oct. 4 
gray shorts $41, 
$38.50, burlaps 
Seattle: Millfeed markets remained 
unchanged in the Seattle area, 
quotations around $38 ton. 
continued limited, with most 
production being applied on earlier 
domestic and export bookings. The 
demand from California was limited 
Quotations Oct. 4: Millrun $38, stand- 
ard middlings $43 
Portland: Fairly steady markets 
prevailed with millrun quoted at 
$36.50 @37 and middlings at $43 ton 
Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
during the past week, with supply 
exceeding demand. Mills are operat- 
ing to capacity, 24 hours a day, five 
days a week, and are booked nearly 
through October. Quotations Oct. 5 
(down $1): Red bran and millrun $35, 


demand 
gran $35.50, 
standard middlings 


with 
Trading 
of the 


midds. $40. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $42, midds. $47. To Califor- 
nia: Red bran and millrun $42.50, 


midds. $47.50 f.o0.b 
Los Angeles 
Winnipeg: The lull in demand for 
millfeed continues and sales are light 
Supplies show a minor increase and 
prices are soft. Declines for the past 
week range from $1 to $2. Quotations 


San Francisco and 


Oct. 5: Bran f.o.b. mills $32@35 in 
the three prairie provinces, shorts 
$36@38, midds. $41@42. All prices 


cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 


elevators and warehouses $5 extra 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye prices, including 
flour, went unchanged the past week 
There have been no appreciable sales 
for several weeks. Considering the 
fact that users of rye flour booked to 
the limit—or close to it-—a couple of 
months ago, supplies of new crop are 
probably still ample to carry for some 
weeks ahead. Quotations Oct. 4: 
Pure White No. 1 $5@5.07, medium 
$4.80@4.87, dark $4.2504.32 

Chicago: Virtually no rye 
were consummated in the central 
states last week. However, shipping 
orders are coming in ata good rate, 
and backlogs are diminishing. Quota- 


sales 


tions Oct. 4: White patent $5.29@ 
5.30, medium $5.09@5.10, dark $4.54 
@4.55 


Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 


last week. There was no particular 
interest in the market. Quotations 
Oct. 4: White $5.79@5.94, medium 


$5.594005.74, dark $5.04@5.19 
Pittsburgh: Rye 

lower. No large 

Moderate 


flour prices were 
buying developed 
tri-state areas 
continued. Directions are fairly good 
Quotations Oct. 4, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure White No. 1 $5.69@5.79, 
medium $5.41@5.59, dark $4.94@5.09. 
blended $6.18@6.28; rye meal $4.96@ 
5.29 

Philadelphia: A lagging demand for 
dark flour kept the local market in 


sales over! 
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low gear last week as buying caution 
appeared to have been heightened by 
a slight increase in mill postings. 
Hand-to-mouth orders accounted for 
the only activity reported. The Oct. 4 
white of $5.800 5.90 
was 5¢ sack above that of the previ- 


OUS We@CK 


quotation on rye 


Portland: Quotations Oct. 4: White 
patent $7.10, pure dark rye $6.10 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
moderate although a 
improved interest is In evi- 
usual with the ap- 


oatmeal! is 
slightly 


dence This 1S 


proach of cold weather at this season 
of the year. Stocks are light and 
prices steady. Quotations Oct. 5: Roll- 
ed oat in 80-lb. sacks $5.4575.65; 
itmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.6546.90 
in the three prairie provinces. All 


price cash carlots 





ATHERTON 


from | 


BEAN 





college engineers against the 
1ero-dynamics, 


plastics. 


com- 
petition of diesel mo- 
tors, Or 
But if we 
would not be 


were so fossilized, we 
here. That picture is 
out of There is a new spirit 
stirring and a new attitude of mind 
this ancient industry of 
heavens Mul 


date 


growing in 
thank 
testimony 


ours presence 


here is to the fact that we 


have discovered what mankind 
around the world knows—that con- 
centrated attack on clearly defined 


them or, if it 
teach the 

10% of 
makes a mean situation 


problems can solve 
can't solve them, it can 

way of easing that last 
trouble that 


intolerable 


Why We Are Here 


I would like to suggest further 
that your presence at this particular 
kind of meeting is a confession that 
you feel as I do, that there are areas 
of quite unnecessary and unfortunate 
ignorance in cereal chemistry, that 
if we are going to handle the in- 


evitable problems of the future well, 
we must have more fundamental 


knowledge of the real molecular 


tructures and the real physico chem- 
ical nature of the products we pro- 
ce ind produce and their signifi- 
cance in determining baking charac- 
teristics Far too often the cereal 
chemist answers the really probing 
question with “We just don’t know.” 
Why—-really why—in terms of molec- 
ula! tructure and intra-molecular 
forces is there a difference in baking 


quality between two samples of the 
content from different 
ireas of the hard winter wheat belt? 
What is the real reason for differ- 
ence between hard winter and spring 
wheat flour of the same protein con- 
tent? Is the difference the result of 
protein structure or starch 1 
Or is it in 


ime protein 


tructure “ 
ome as yet unmeasured 
balance between the protein and the 
starch? If structures oF 
balances known, c¢ 
modified to meet more 

the demands of some or many 
er’ situations? 
fied to 
be modifi 


foods or he 


these these 
they be 
satisfactorily 
bak- 
If they can be modi- 
demands, can they 
i to make totally different 

used for other industrial 


were juld 


meet those 


purpose How should we test for 
these structures, these balances, to 
find the good, the bad, the modifiable, 
the unmodifiable? What effect do 
these have on milling quality? What 
effect do current milling methods 
have on them? We cannot answer 
these questions today. We should be 
able to. Other industries get answers 


to questions like that, and there are 
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techniques of great penetrative pow- 
er that make it almost certain that 
given sufficient effort we can answer 
them. 

These problems are so big and their 
solutions will take so much man- 
power and so much capital, the risks 
of failure are so great, that few com- 


panies will venture a really wide- 
scale attack on them. This is the 
ideal situation for collaboration. 


Every one of us will gain from new 
and disseminated knowledge. Every 
one will be stimulated by the search 
for it. 

But where does Uncle Sam come 
in on this? Why the Peoria labora- 
tory? Perhaps you have heard Uncle 
Sam has a wheat surplus problem. 
He has been struggling for years to 
find use rather than restriction solu- 
tions to the vast productivity of our 
wheat lands. And he has not gotten 
much of anywhere. The information 
long known has been processed and 
re-processed, sifted and _ re-sifted 
until we can be reasonably sure that 
its possibilities have been exhausted, 
that new prospecting needs to be 
done and new veins of knowledge 
opened. Where can the government 
turn better for advice on organiza- 
tion of research, establishment of 
goals, criticism and judgment of re- 
sults than to this industry which 
knows, if none too well at least bet- 
ter than any one else, the structure 
and processing of the wheat kernel, 
the economics of wheat growing and 
food distribution 


Sound Basis 


So we have, it seems to me, a basis 
for a long and fruitful association; 
namely big problems and mutual in- 


Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 





















stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 
change: 
Sept. Oct, 
° 
27, , 
/ 1957 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 40% 27% 28% 
Allis-Chalmers 464% t8A% wah 
Am. Bakeries Co 27% 55% M% 
Am. Cyanimid 44% 10% 
A-D-M Co. 39%, 33% 
Cont. Baking Co 33% 28% 2 
Corn Pr. Kef. Co 32% sy, © 
Cream of Wheat 40 wah, 
Dow Chemical 6a, 53% 53% 
Gen, Baking Co. il 10 10 
rid. $8 135 i27% 128 i128 
Gen. Foods Corp. 190%, 40 sh, 
Gren, Mills, Ine. 6u 5Ty% Shy G8 
Pid. 5% 115 100 106% 106 
Merck & Co. 42% 20% 37% 437 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 1%, 35 et] 39 
td. $7 sy, 148% 
Ptizer, Chas SY 4 m4 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 44% 30% 42 az 
Procter & Gamble ye 4% 419% 49 
qhuaker Oats Co. 390% 33% 37% 37 
St. Kegis Paper Co. 48% 27 27% 
Std. Brands, Ine. 42%, 37% 404% 40 
Sterling Drug 35% 25% 306% 30 
tn. Bise. of Am. 20% 26 28 28 
Victor Ch. Works 51% 41% 1% 
Ward Baking Co 16% 12 is is 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 95 100 
Cont, Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 4 1% 
Merck & Co., 83.50 Pd 75 78 
Ptizer, Chas., Pfd any, 95 
Pillsbury Mills, Inec., 84 fd. 06 91% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 12s 140 
St. Kegis Paper, $4.40 Pid BO a7 
Sunshine Bise : 72 74 
tn isc. of Am., aA 92 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 74 77 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pid. 85 mal, 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock FEx- 
change: 

Sept. Oct. 

27, 4, 

1957 1957 10957 

High Low Close Close 


Gr. A&P Tea Co. 202 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 40 23% 2 2 
rtd. $8 122 107 114% 
Stocks not traded: 


140% 1096 196 


Bid Asked 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 4’ 1%, 


‘ 
Hathaway HKak., Ine., “A” 2% 2% 
Horn & Wardart Corp. 
of N. Y., 85 Pfd. 7 wy, 
Omar, Ine. . ay, 9 
Wagner Baking Co. 3 By 


Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ie 60 





NEW CROP BASIS 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has issued its monthly 
list of government-owned commodi- 
ties available for sale during October. 
The main change in the lists this 
month is a shift to a new-crop (1957) 
basis of minimum pricing for domestic 
sales of corn. The minimum prices are 
based on loan rates. Nonstorable corn 


also is available from commodity of- 
fices. 





terest. Of course successful collabor 
ation 


trouble 


requires than mutual 
The milling industry must 
have confidence in the practicality of 


the goals 


more 


established 


and the com- 
petence and energy of the people 
working toward them. Every unit of 


the industry must have 
the information developed 
ernment, in turn, 
that it be given access to the 
time and the judgments and to a 
very large extent the special know! 
edge of the individual companies. It 
would be a very wonderful thing if 
every company would throw into this 
search for new knowledge literally 
every bit of information that it had 
that did not have direct and current 
competitive bearing. I suspect that 
few would lose anything of conse 
quence from such liberality, whereas 
the cumulative effect of the piling 
up of many bits of knowledge would 
be quite substantial 


access to 
The gov 
can properly 


free 


ask 


I trust that this second wheat con 
ference will be followed by others 
and if it is, it will be evidence of an 
intellectual vigor in our 
which cannot fail to be 
and valuable to all 


industry 
stimulating 
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You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
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Flour Mills, Inc. 
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Brand 


“Golden Loaf’ 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
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What 71 a Patchin 4Afppratsal 7 


A Patchin Appraisal is a scientific analysis of the present value 


of your physical property, based upon the present cost of 


replacement less depreciation 


for physical 


The 


condition 


resultant figure is the sound value of the property. 


A Patchin Appraisal furnishes an accurate basis for determina 


tion of adequate property insurance and provides acceptable 


information leading to equitable settlement should a loss occur. 


Further, a Patchin Appraisal may be used for detailed property 


record and as a basis for readjustment of depreciation rates 


in federal tax matters. 


Since detailed property records are not always available, a 


Patchin Appraisal inventory furnishes valuable breakdown for 


charge-offs and transfers. 


Patchin Appraisals, Inc., is fully staffed and equipped to handle 


any assignments anywhere. We offer 


valuation service. 


you a personalized 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS, Inc. 
5805 Excelsior Blvd. 


WE 9-2633 


Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 
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‘ ntinued from page 19) 
mill capacity built sinee the last war 
than any other large section of the 
rid. The majority of the plants are 
ey modern and make use of the 
latest machinery, However, I would 


like to point out here that large seale 


flour milling in the area is relatively 
new and the demand for flour rela- 
tive reat, Contrary to some other 
ection in the world, the emphasis 
m the optimum in milling perfor- 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


















THE 


mance, as far as ash and color are 
concerned, is not as great. Capacity 
and the high cost of fuel are rela 


tively important. Washing of wheat ji 
the usual practice, although I am not 
in & position to estimate percentages 
in this respect. Also, to the best of 
my knowledge, flour requirements are 
considerably different than 
in the US., for instance 


they are 


They have 


a coarser flour which, however, makes 
excellent baked goods 
Some countries, like Brazil and 


Peru, import the bulk of their wheat 
Other like Argentina, use mostly 
domestic. However, in most cases the 
majority of the grist is of 
hard nature and is conditioned in a 
single system for any one plant 
With few exceptions, cold condition 
ing is the rule, with 2 or 3% beings 
added during the washing process and 
facilities being available for adding a 
final damping of perhaps %%. Here 
again, when exceptionally dry wheat 
is used, the water is added in several 


a medium 


stages, and efforts are made to see 
that the water is evenly distributed 
before it enters the bins 

Once again, we find that at least 


conditioning 


») dec 


24 hours is desired for 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Gur millis located in the high protein Better 
wheat district of central western Ke 
cos, aod secures most of its wheat ’ ahi , ’ 
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RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas Lincoln, Net ‘ 
TRATTON- $ co M 
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In some cases more time is desired, 
it space is available. 

Temperatures of the wheat to the 
li again are desired between 70 and 
80° k. Moistures for milling are very 


those used in the U.S. or 


Ii 


imilar to 
(Canada, 

Once again, it is emphasized that 
ii the South American wheat supply 
was different, undoubtedly their prac- 
would change considerably. In 
areas, at any rate, chemical 
idditives are permissible, so there is 
no urgent reason tor hot conditioning 
to alver the character of the glutens. 

As a matter oi interest, 1 would 
like to inciude one short quotation 
irom a Soutn American miller: 

Keach time I contact young milling 
technicians trom Europe they are hor- 
riied to find that our conditioning 
system is sO primitive, but I note 
tnat once they nave been in the coun- 
try a couple oO: years or so, they come 
around to our way of thinking, al any 
rate, aS lar as it applies to the con- 


Lices 


most 


ditions under which we have to 
work,” 
While I have very little informa- 


tion directly from millers, one Afri- 
can miller reported that washers and 
hot conditioners are considered stand- 
equipment in the better mills, 
largely due to the varieties of wheat 
wiucn are umported trom many parts 
Oo. we worid, although they do have 
their own, 


ard 


syuvine ol 


Continental Europe 

Obviously, it is impractical to try 
and deseripe conditioning practices in 
every area or country. However, be- 
tore closing I would like to add a bit 
about conditioning practices in con- 
tinental tturope. Probably more work 
has been done on wheat conditioning 
in this tnan in any other part 
of the world, and amongst the vari- 
ous countries a great deal of variety 
is to be found, Without going into too 
much detail I will try to describe a 
reasonably typical case and present 
a few of their ideas. Normally, their 
wheat situation is qufie similar to 
that of Great Britain. Their grist is 
approximately % domestic, or low 
protein and high moisture, so dryers 
ire often used, Also, they import 
their harder wheats from Canada or 
the U.S., as well as their 
emi-hard wheats from Argentina, As 
in England, these wheats are washed 
and conditioned being 
blended a few hours, or just prior to 
milling. Hot air conditioners or radi- 
afor conditioning is the general rule. 
Here, more than any area with which 
I am acquainted, more emphasis is 


area 


some of 


separately 


put upon cold conditioning, for as 
long a period as possible prior to 
washing and hot conditioning. In one 


plant that I visited the harder wheats 
were cold conditioned at 15! mois 
ture for 48 hours. The hot condition- 
ng covered a period of 1 to 2 hours 
ind then the wheat, after being cool- 
held for another 24 hours 
prior to milling. 

A good deal of emphasis is put upon 
the supposedly beneficial effects of 
moisture and heat in the conditione1 


ed, was 


A modification of their gluten in the 
softer wheats is one of their primary 
objects, particularly since in many 
areas chemical treatment or bleach- 
ing is not permitted. To achieve their 
purposes, the softer wheats are treat- 
ed to higher temperatures than the 
hard varieties. It is their aim, too, 
to have all their wheats arrive in the 
mill with approximately the same 
degree of hardness. Some of their 
systems are quite elaborate, and 


many of the European millers seem 


to feel that their extraction is ap- 
preciably increased by the use of 
such elaborate systems. Also, several 
claim that an increase in flour ab- 
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sorption is obtained by the use of 
their system. However, this may 
something to do with the 
fact that chemical additives are nor- 
mally permitted. In most in- 
stances on the continent, color 
nearly as important a 


again have 


not 
Is not 
factor as is 


the case in most other parts of the 
world. Emphasis is laid upon cold 
milling and gradual reduction, which 
most of them feel lends itself to en- 
hanced flavor and better baking quali- 
ty. 

A great many of the European 
mills have continuous tempering sys- 
tems where wheat is kept on the 
move in the bins and in the condi- 
tioners, saying that this gives the 
wheat a better chance to expand and 
become more mellow, so that it re- 


duces into flour more easily 

In one plant which had a very good 
and elaborate system for condition- 
ing, I jotted down a few tempera- 
tures which I think are fairly typical 
of European plant The hardet 
wheats into this system were 
cold conditioned at 18% moisture 
and 20 hours going to the 
her and conditioner. The soft 
wheats, being 16% moisture in the 
first place, were sent directly to the 
conditioner In this the 
wheats were held separately, but on 
the move for 10 hours following con- 
ditioning. As they put it, ‘for further 
mellowing and swelling and evening 
of moisture location.’ 


LOINL 
before 


Wa 


case all 


Typical Temperatures 


Hard Soft 
Manitoba wheat wheat 
deg. F deg. F deg. F 
Wheat at outlet 
of conditioner 72 68 72 
Hottest wheat 
in conditioner 100 104 108 
Hot air for 
conditioner 136 142 167 


In passing, it might be interesting 
to note that European practices 
usually call for a more granular flout 
than we are accustomed to in the U.S 
or England. This, of course, has some 
advantages, particularly when 
consider the type of baked 
which they seem to prefer 

The remarks are 
knowledge I have gained from millers 
primarily in Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy 

Particularly in Germany, a 
deal of experimentation has gone on 
on different methods of conditioning, 


you 


foods 


above based on 


ror rd 


including vacuum conditioning, which 
supposedly permits a reduction in 
conditioning or tempering time. How- 
ever, even after seeing one of the 


systems in operation, it was impossi- 
ble for me to draw any conclusions as 
to its relative merits. At any rate 
the European miller seems to feel 
more strongly than millers in othe 
parts of the world that thorough, 
long conditioning at high moistures 


is very beneficial to flour quality and 


enhances the millability of 


the vari- 
ous wheats. Also, they are much 
closer to the English practice in see- 


ing that plenty of machinery is avail- 
ible for the milling This, of 
course, is in contrast to American o1 
Canadian mills where more emphasis 
is put upon high capacity 


process 
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William C. Geimer 
Opens Law Office 


MINNEAPOLIS William C 
mer has extended his practice of 
by opening a suburban office at 
Excelsior Blvd., Minneapolis 
father is William J. Geimer, manager, 
packaging service, Bemis Bag 
Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Geimer, J1 
established his law firm at a 
downtown location re- 


Gei- 
law 
6100 
His 


sro 


own 
Minneapoli 


centh ind this 
tained 


office is to be re 
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= year. The earnings 


CENTENNIAL does not fully 


the better in 


was stressed 


improvement in 
reflect the 


operating 


change foi 
results, it 


during the past two Misco Mills Lease 
Ws some ground for mod- Non-recurring charges against in 
te optimism at present come amounting to $178,457.82 repre 
iti pany showed a net profit sent plant account abandonment in 
) hare compared to a net the amount of $55,401.93 and bad 
hare | the previous debt write-offs in the amount ol 


CENTENNIAL MILLS, INC., AND 
SUBSIDIARIES 


Comparative Consolidated Balance Sheets 
Assets 


Yea ended June 30— 
1957 1956 
RRE & 
$ |,534,879.59 $ 930,934.69 
te and receivable, less allowance for 
t T 4.66 and $388,094.55 for 1956 3,377,808.9 3,579,558.67 
ble 4,462 187,325.62 
enses su ‘ ipplies, et 99 652 8 216,291.65 
g pu ur and millfeed 1,.417,532.3 1,828,476.22 
s| feed ; package food et 798,239.24 1,397,020.09 
bk e t 93,788.61 216,312.38 
2,609, 560.2 3,441 808.69 
j Jitie 336,854.26 260,599.85 
2,946,414.4 3,702,408.54 
Tota urrent et 7,982,417 .88 8,618,519.37 
mntracts receivable > 
8.46 144,138.26 
eq ? st 
t } " equipment 7.370.418.07 7,490.905.33 
w e for depr« 3.171,071.04 3,234,970.69 
4,199,347.03 4,255,934.64 
je 28,044.57 28,506.54 
» t je ame 1-w 1.0¢ 1.00 
$12,367,528.94 $13,047,099.861 
. . . 7 
Liabilities 
Yea ended June 30 
1957 1956 
RRENT AB TIE 
yat t broker $ 2,000, 00( $ 2,885,000.00 
taliment rr jebt 5( 0 112,500.00 
A yable 529,785.4 333,964.26 
A ind 33,484.3 143,153.97 
f fede taxes or ome 10,109.7 
Tot ' bilities 2,853,379 49 3,.474,618.23 
ent y to banks, $37,500 quarterly 
sC é 225,000.00 337,500.00 
king fund ‘ e |. 1967 1,738.66 1,738,4667.22 
963,667.22 2,076,167.22 
stallr | 00.00 12,500.00 
813 664 1,963, 667.22 
K R EQUITY 
k 
t zed—3 ( f mmo tock, par 
each 
inding 53,439 share 3,068, 780.00 3,068, 7860.00 
Paid srplus 139.894 .32 339,894 32 
rolu 4.291,607.9 4,200, 140.04 
7,700,4862.23 7,608 614.36 


$13,047,099 .61 


Statement of Consolidated Income 


Years ended June 30 


$12,367,5286.94 


7, 1956 
' P hein ther products $25,590,843.4 $25,463,459. 11 
‘ ; } sfter depreciation for !957 
B 4 $608 é 956 359 554.92 166,893.39 
25,950,398 .32 25,630,352.50 
hig 3, se trative and general expenses 25,395 384.49 25,413,242.33 
22 63.13 222,632.56 
5 616,247.62 25,635,874.89 
p 34,150.7¢ 5,522.39 
ER ME 
’ ‘ ? 53.86 68,612.13 
Sone , set 90.94 13,296.33 
Z 45.78 107,483.69 
78 4 209.592.15 
32,3 28 204,069.76 
oT rR f 

93,9 51,014.10 
he 4542.8 66,902.73 

asse ease cancellat 401.93 
67,78 4 57,139.50 
01 633.4 2975 056.33 
, xes of come 130,667.67 90,986.57) 
tate taxes e (estimated refund for 1956 39,000 .0 43,103.02) 


me 4 91,667.87 $ 47,663.55 


Comparative Statement of Consolidated 
Earned Surplus 


ears ended June 30 _ 

957 1956 
8 t beg 3 of ye $ 4,200,140.04 $ 4.248 023.59 
for yea 91,66 47,663.55 


i ‘ ‘ 


$ 4.291.8079 


Statement of Paid-In Surplus 


Years Ended June 30, 1957, and 1956 
1957 $ 


$ 4,200,140.04 


Arr f e 36 756 une 30 


339,694 32 
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Export Grain Loading 
Increases at Buffalo 


BUFFALGOY Railroad « 


irloadin ol 


port in came to iil rain dur 
t past week in Buffalo after a 
lapse of eral months during which 
the botton ritually dropped out of 
a ind 


1) ‘ 
A Bulta'o Corn Exchange report 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 


ha tood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Ouality Soft Wheat Flours 
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KNAPPEN Company 


Producers of 
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Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














WALTER BERGER 
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ing Communist countries would love 
to trade agricultural problems with 
us right now,” 

The basie problem, Mr. Berger said, 
is the failure to develop programs to 
take advantage of efficiency in sound 








«Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR ~- CORN MEAL 
COUN SPECIALTIES 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
emphatically Independent 
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3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ul. 
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ways—to learn how to live with for 
tunate abundance. 

“It is quite clear that our past pro 
grams have fallen short,” Mr. Berger 
asserted. ‘They have been more nega 
tive than positive in approach. Ws 
have tried to legislate prices artifi 
cially, without full consideration for 
the efficiency and ingenuity of ou 
farmers. In other words, we have not 
been realistic.” 

Flexibility Needed 

Mr. Berger summed up the require 
ments by saying: “We must be con 
scious of the need for more flexibil 
ity in pricing, in control measures 
and in general program planning and 
operations. We must fit these pro 
grams to the needs of today, and not 
of some past wartime emergency. In 
developing better farm programs, ws 
should always keep in mind the fun- 
damental need to avoid necessary re 


strictions and controls which stifle 
free enterprise—-and ignore control 
ling economic factors. In brief, that 


is what we mean when we say we 
must have more flexibility.” 

From the observations of Mr. Ber 
ger, it may be implied, with a large 
measure of assurance, that the next 
major step in the Benson revision of 
farm programs will be to obtain more 
flexibility in pricing and control meas- 
ures. This could mean that acreage 
allotment control measures will give 
way to freedom of individual farmer 
judgment as to crops and the size of 
individual crops, backed up by a low 
er level of parity support. This might 
involve a level of parity support 
which would perform the function of 
insurance against loss by the farmer 
from seriously falling farm prices and 
a level of support which would not 
influence the farm decision on crop 
and their sizes because of 
generous level of price 

Concluding his 
corn farmers, Mr 
must replace policies and program 
which have failed with measures 
which will assure the American farm 
er his rightful place in the 
ance of our free economy.” 


an overly 
upport 

statement to the 
Berger said: “We 


abund 


BREAD iG THE GTAFF ’ ‘ 


CHURCHILL SHIPMENTS 

WINNIPEG—The number of boat 
carrying cargoes via Canada’s north 
erly shipping route out of Churchill 
Hudson Bay, this year will be almost 
identical with last year’s 48-vessel 
total representing 16,130,000 bu 
grain. According to trade circles the 
failure to set a new shipping record 
over those established a 
not that the northern port is 
favor with exporters but 
present lethargy in world 
trade in wheat and wheat 


year ago 1s 

losing 
reflect 
export 
flour 
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POLICY REVISIO 


(Continued from page ) 





and grant the USDA chief authority 
to fix supports for those commodities 
on a discretionary basis, guided by 
the eight-point provision of the pres- 
ent farm law, which sets forth cer- 
tain principles for authorization of 
support, and the probability of dis- 
posal of surpluses which might be 
accumulated at any support level. 

Mr. Benson told the advisory com- 
mittee that he was opposed to any 
two-price system for wheat and rice 
ind, in principle, for any commodity. 

Compensatory Payments 

He also told the committee that his 
igency has been exploring the com- 
pensatory payment plan, irrational- 
ly called the “Brannan plan” on the 
grounds that it would cost billions 
of dollars to finance the operations 

The ultimate cost could only be 
measured in the levels of support in- 
voked for these commodities. Charles 
F’. Brannan, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture, had urged the compensatory 
plan based on 90% of parity and had 
aimed the emphasis of his proposals 
on the semi-perishable commodities 
such as dairy products, livestock and 
wine, but had not foreclosed the use 
of the compensatory payments for 
the basic commodities. 

At the time Mr. Brannan urged his 
plan, leaders in the grain trade saw 
the so-called “Brannan plan” as the 
freeing up the big com- 
modity contract markets for trading, 
but Mr. Brannan soft-pedalled this 
concept, although he had stated the 
compensatory payment plan would be 
ivailable for those basic crops 

Since taking office, Mr. Benson has 
adopted the compensatory payment 
plan for wool but has avoided its use 
in other commodities. 


A Report in the Making 

There seems to be little sympathy 
for the plan now at U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, but the Secretary 
tated publicly following the national 
committee meeting that a report was 
in the making at USDA to be submit- 
ted to Congress shortly. 


means of 





AOM COMMITTEE 
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ind that a small change in carbuild- 
ing design is advisable 

Paul O. Berg, Ft. Wayne 
milling consultant engineer 
the lack of basic physical and engi- 
neering data of different bulk materi- 
il which are necessary to design 
and build bulk bins and connecting 
pouts. The committee pledged its co- 
operation to provide the requ sted in- 
formation 


Ind., feed 


discussed 


Members Present 

Committee members present for 
the meeting were Fred Abbott, GMI 
Minneapolis; Mr. Ackels; Ralph Bou- 
skill, Purity Flour Mills, Toronto; R 
R. Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn.; L. E. Collier, National 
Biscuit Co., Toledo; O. E. S. Dybe- 
vick, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; E. J. Gehrig, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago; David Mattson, Atkin- 
on Milling Co., Minneapolis; Dewey 
Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; Mr. Rowe: Mr. Rozsa; Mr 
Wingfield; and T. Chris Mills, Ogilvie 


Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, who was 
recently appointed a 
committee 

Also in attendance were Lyle Mertz, 
and 
Eber, Kansas City, execu- 


member of the 


GMI, Buffalo, president of AOM 
Donald S$ 
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MACHINERY WANTED 

v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 


J E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v ee a 




















ONE GUMP SIFTER COMPLETE WITH 
creer nad motor ode ’ erial 144 
Atlant Chen l & Meta Co 19 Pp 


Kent e Ave., Chicago 14, Il 
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PLANT ENGINEER 


We have an opening for a plant engineer 
in a Midwest flour mill. Responsible for 
maintenance of flour milling and packag- 
ing equipment and maintenance of mill. 
Supervise machine shop. Promotional oppor- 
tunities 

B.S. degree in M.E. or E.E. Minimum of 
5 years of plant Sy ~ experience, 
preferably in flour mill or food plant. Age 
to 35. Send detailed resume to Ad No. 
for The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
¥, nn. 








MILLING 
ENGINEER 


An excellent opening in an expanding Gen- 
eral Engineering Department offers a career 
opportunity for a milling engineer. Work as 
a flour mill facilities engineer in headquor- 
ters group. Stoff and project responsibil- 
ities. Design ond estimate mill and allied 
installations. Midwest location. 


Degree in engineering required. Prefer 
milling technology background. Minimum 
of 4 years’ milling experience required. 
Age to 40. Send detailed resume to Ad No. 
3156, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
1, Minna. 








CEREAL CHEMIST 


An excellent opportunity is available 
in our Research Department for a 
cereal chemist with baking experi- 
ence. Research includes processing, 
product quality and product applica- 
tions studies on wheat gluten and 
starch. Product applications work in- 
cludes laboratory research and some 
technical service to bakeries. 


Reply: D. K. Dubois, Chief Chemist, 


Huron Milling Div., Hercules Powder 
Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 
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tive vice 
were Dr. F. R 


president. Guests attending 
Senti, Dr. M. M. Mac- 
Masters and K. Majors of the North- 
ern Utilization Research & Develop- 
ment Division of USDA 

Following the meeting the commit- 
tee attended the wheat research 
conference at the division’s head- 
quarters at Peoria Oct. 1-2. The con- 
ference was sponsored by the Millers 
National Federation and USDA. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Washington Duke Hotel, 
Durham, N.C.; sec., 1694 Board of 
Trade Bidg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Il. 


Oct. 12-14—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade convention and ex- 
hibition, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, NJ.; sec., Michael Her- 
zog, Standard Brands, Inc., 48 Clare- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 


Oct. 138—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
sec., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oct. 14-17—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago; sec., Gerard J. Riley, Room 
216, 855 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 1, N.Y. 


Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. 


Oct, 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


Oct, 19-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, TIL 


Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Nov. 2 — Seventh annual trans- 
border meeting, District 8, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Sections 6 
and 11, American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists, Markeen Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 


Nov. 11—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Silver Anniversary Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Hartford; sec., Charles 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 


Nov. 11-12—American Corn Millers 
Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., James W. Robinson, 1738 W. 
Madison Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
822 Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 
8, Tenn. 

Nov. 18-19—New England Bakers 
Assn., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; exec. sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 
120 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 19—Open meeting of the 
board of directors, Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn., Ho- 
tel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 21-22—District 13, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
ander Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
James Winbush, Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 


Jan. 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Claypool, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., sec. Fred K. Sale, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. 

Jan. 19-21— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., annual winter convention, Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 


ville, Ky., sec., 1867 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Chicago 4, TIL 

Jan. 26-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec. Ed- 
win ©, Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bidg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie, Metropolitan Bidg., 128 
S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 


35 


dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb. 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pine- 
hurst, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte 7, N.C. 

Feb. 28-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley- 
Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bidg., Denver 2, 
Colo. 

March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor FE. 
Marx, Room 13854, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, Ol. 





bags! bags! bags! 


EVERY TYPE 


AND SIZE 


FOR FLOUR 


Proved Chase know-how and prompt fol- 


MULTIWALLS 


SHELF 


COTTON 


PACKAGES 
Here—Chase ‘‘bill- 
board" printing pays 
big dividends ...your 
bright, attractive 
brand catches buyers’ 
eyes with a sparkle 
that spelis sales. 


Open Mouth or 
Valve 

Your choice of pasted 
Of Bewnh—in any Bize, 
any construction 
plus uniform, sharp 
printing on each and 
every bag 


Winnipeg, Man. 

Nov. 80—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Jd. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Il. 


Bleached or un- 
bleached closely 
woven for strength 
and sharpest print- 
ing. Ask about Chase 
Osnaburg bags and 
popular Chase Pretty- 
Prints. 


low-through save you money every step 
of the way—correct specifications, skilled 
manufacture, all-round bag satisfaction. 
That's because Chase plants are fully 
staffed and equipped to serve you quickly 
and completely. Yes, Chase makes ‘em all, 
but—more important—we make bays that 
are just right for you! ? 
Ask for full facts on the Chase bag that meets 
your exact requirements 

1958 


Jan. 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 





32 Coast-to-Coast Bag Plants and Sales Offices 
A Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Offices; 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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When a sit-down strike was called 
among the employees of a small De- 
troit machine shop, the company pres- 
ident decided to settle it quickly 


“Boys, you might as well be com- 
fortable,” he told the strikers; and 
sent for blankets and three cases of 


brandy. 

When the brandy was almost con- 
sumed, he sent in 20 young ladies 
to amuse the strikers. At the height 
of festivities, he brought in the strik- 
ers’ wives to view the proceedings 

The strike was called off immedi- 


ately 
¢*¢ ¢ 

After years of living in a house 
trailer, a woman was fed up with 
the lack of space. 

“Look at that,”’ she said enviously, 
as she and her husband drove past 
a sprawling ranch-type house. 
“Wouldn't you love to have a house 
that big? I bet it’s at least four 


lanes wide!” 
¢¢?F 
“It says here that a man throttled 
his wife,” said a woman, looking up 
from her paper 
Her husband replied, “Sounds like 
a practical choker.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
When Magnolia, the cook, asked 
for an advance on her week’s salary, 
the housewife wanted to know the 
reason. “Our preacher is leaving the 
church this Sunday,” Magnolia ex- 
plained, “and the congregation wants 


to give him a little momentum.” 
The harassed - looking housewife 


approached the operator of a mo- 
bile X-ray unit. “I don’t need a chest 
X-ray,” she said timidly, “but the 
label has come off this tin can. Could 
you tell me if it’s spaghetti or baked 
beans?”’ 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 















Me Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., where Wallace & Tiernan flour service 
and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour daily 


HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of 
flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 
of their flour processing problems. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 


companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Automation comes to Chaldea! (8.000 B.c.) 


Flour was about 20,000 years old when Chaldea 
was a brand-new empire. But the new nation 
discovered a better way than ever before to mill 
flour! Chaldea’s invention was the saddlestone. 
Grinding grain with the new device was far easier 
than pounding it as millers had done for twenty 
millenniums before. 

The saddlestone was just another of the thou- 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


sands of forward steps in the milling and baking 
industries since man first began to be civilized. 

General Mills believes that constant search for 
improvement is the reason bread is as important 
in today’s diets as it was 30,000 years ago. 














